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J. H£ present production appears like a rich cabinet of 
antiques, opened and set in view. The happy talent, 
which the author, in his physical works, employs to inter- 
pret nature, is here employed to interpret the dark oracles 
of men. And to say the truth, he seems to have used the 
like artifice in both ; proceeding according to the inductive 
method, delivered in the second part of the Novum Orga- 
num : without which, or something of the kind, it would 
not be easy to derive snch depths of knowledge from the 
. Enigmas, or dark parable^ of antiquity. For example, he 
first culls out his fable, with choice and judgment ; then 
trims or prunes it, rejecting what is superfluous or spurious ; 
next turns and views it in different lights ; and at length 
finds out the key for decyphering it, in the most natural 
and advantageous manner : and thus having got the right 
end of the thready the interpretation follows as it were spon- 
taneously. Though the whole still remains to be coolly 
sate upon and revised ; in order to discover, if the imagi- 
nation has not been too busy in working off the interpreta- 
tion, or if no levity, misbecoming the ancient sages, has 
crept in And as the author certainly befttONv<^dtb\%) ^v 



PREFACE. 
perhaps mncli grester, dfligence tnd applintion, in ( 
miiig these ancient hblet, and fitting them with luitabl 
titpietatiDDS, it leenia bat a piece of justice in the lei 
that he be not orer-haitj to pronuunce upon the perf 
■nee. This ii mentimied the talhet, became some I 
thODght, thK the anAui ben employed his imagini 
more ihaa hu judgment. But tba appeal from men's 
thoughu to theii lecond, is the privilege of every cai 
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CRITIQUE 

UPON THE 

MYTHOLOGY OF THE ANCIENTS. 



J HE earliest antiquity lies buried in silence and oblivion ; 
excepting the remains we have of it in sacred writ. This si" 
lence was succeeded by poetical fabkii <^'*^ these, at length, 
by the writings we now enjoy : so tn«t the concealed and se^ 
cret learning of the ancients, seems separated front the history 
and knowledge of the following ages, by a veil, or partition- 
*oaU of fables, interposing between the thi7tgs that are lost, 
and those that remain, * 

^any may imagine that J am here entering upon a work of 
fancy, or amusement ; and design to lue a poetical liberty, in 
explaining poetical fables. It is true, fables in general are 
composed of duct^ vtMiiXer, thaXmay be drawn into great va- 
riety, by a witty talent, or an inventive genius : and be deli- 
vered of plausible meanings which they w«ver contained. But 
this procedure has already been carried to excess : and great 
numbers, to procure the sanction of antiquity to their ovm no- 
tions and inventions, have miserably wrested and abused the 
fables of the ancients. 

■ ■ ' 

* Varro tUstributes the ages of the roorid into three periods ; viz. the itn* 
hmmif thefabt$lms, and the historical. Of thefor/ner toe have no accounts 
hm in scripture ; for tie second, toe must consult the ancient poets ; such as 
Bedod, Homer, or those who wrote still e^lier ; and then again come back 
/» Ovidf who in his metamorphoses, seems in imitatiouyperhaps, of some and* 
eat Greek poet^ to haze intended a complete coHection, or a land qf continued 
and connected history qf the fabulous age ; especially vnth regard to 
changes, nvolutionsy or transformations, « 
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Nor is this mdy a late or unfrequent practice ; but of an.' 
dent date, and commofi, even to this day. Thta ChrysippiLS, 
like an interpreter of dreams, attributed the opinions of the 
Stoics to the poets of old: and the chemists, at present, more 
childishly apply the poetical transformations to their experi' 
ments of the furnace. And though I have well weighed and 
considered all this; and thoroughly seen into the levity which 
the mind indulges for allegories and allusions ; yet I caimiot 
but retain a high value for the ancient mythology. And cer^ 
tainly, it were very ir^wdicious to suffer the fondness and ii' 
cefitioiisness of a few, to detract from the honour of allegory 
and parable in general. This woM be rash, and almost pro- 
phane: for, since religion delights in such shadows and di^ 
guises ; to abolish them were, in a manner, to prohibit all in' 
tercourse betwixt things divine and human. 

Upon deliberate consideration, my judgment is, that a con- 
cealed tTUtruction and allegory was originally intended in 
many of the ancietit fables. This opinion may, in some re' 
specf, be owing to the venemtion I have for antiquity ; but 
more to observing, that some fables discover a great and evi- 
dent similitude, relaiion and connection with the thing they 
signyiff as weU in the structure of the fable, as in the pro' 
priety of the names, whereby tJie persons or actors are cha- 
racterized: insomuch, that no one could positively deny a 
sense aiid meaning, to be from the first intended, and purpose" 
ly shadowed out in them. For who can hear, that fame after 
the giants w&re destroyed, sprung up as their posthumous sis- 
ter ; and not apply it to the clamour of parties, and the sedi" 
tious rumours which commonly fly about for a time, upon the 
quelling of insurrections ?* Or whfi can read, how the giant 
Typhon cut out»'and carried away Jupiter's sinews; which 



* See hereafter^ Fab. 7. 
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Mercury afterwards itole, and agahi restored to Jupiter ; and 
not presently observe, that this allegory deno^ strong and 
powerful rebellions ; uikich cut away from kings their sinews, 
both of money and authority : and that the way to have them 
restored, is by lenity, affability, and prudent edicts ; which 
soon reconcile, and as it were steal upon the affections of tlie 
subject ?* Or who, upon hearing that memorable expedition of 
the gods against the giants, when the braying of Siletiu^s ass 
greatly contributed in putting the giants to flight ; does not 
clearly conceive, that this directly points at the monstrous en- 
terprixes of rebellious subjects ; which are frequently frustrat' 
ed and disappointed by vain fears and empty rumours f 

Again, the conformity and purport of the naiMS, is fre- 
quently manifest, and self-evident. Thus Metis, the wife of 
Jupiter, plainly signifies counsel; Typhon, swelling; Pan, 
universality ; Nemesis, revenge, 4rc* Nor is it a wonder, if 
sometimes a piece cf history, or other things are introduced, 
by way of ornament ; or if the times of the action are con- 
founded ; or if part of one fable be tacked to another ; or if the 
oUegory be new turned : for all this must necessarily happen; 
as the fables were the inventions of men who lived in different 
ages, and had different views ; some ef them being aiicient, 
others more modem ; some having an eye to natural philoso- 
jhy ; t and others, to morality, or civil policy. 

Jt may pass for a farther indication of a concealed and se- 
tret meaning, that some of these fables are so absurd, and 
aie, in their narration, as to shew and proclaim an allegory, 
even afar tff, A fable that carries probability with it, may 
he supposed invented for pleasure, or m imitation of history ; 
but those that could never be conceived, or related in this way* 

* Sie hereqfUr^ Fab. 8. 

+ Ste with regard to natural history and ^itcs^ Dr. Hooik^i I>\«cw!tvi 
of Earthjuaies, 



must turely have a afferent tite. For example, what a moti" 
Straus fiction is this, that Jupiter should take Metis to wife ; 
and as soon as he found her pregna^^t, eat her up ; whereby he 
also conceived, and out of his head brought forth Pallas armr 
ed ? Certainly no mortal could, but for the sake of the moral 
it couches, invent such an absurd dream as this ; so much out 
rf the road of thought ! 

But the argument of most weight with me is this ; thai many 
of these fables, by no means appear to have been invented by 
the persons who relate and divulge Ihem ; whether Homer, 
Hesiod, or others : for if I were assured they first flowed Jrom 
thoie later times and authors that transmit them to us, I should 
never expect any thing singulariy great or noble from such cfti 
origin. But whoever attentively considers the thing, wiUfind 
that these fables are deiwered down, and related by those wri- 
ters, not as matters ihen first invented and proposed, but as 
things received and embraced in earlier ages. Besides, as 
they are differently related by writers nearly of the same ages, 
it is easily perceived, that the relators drew from the common 
Stock of ancient traditian ; and varied but in point of embel- 
lishment, which is f*cir ovm. And this principally raises nty 
esteem of these fables ; u^ich I receive, not as the product of 
tAe age, or invention of the poets, but as sacred reliques^ gen- 
tle whispers, and the breath of better tintes ; that from Uie tror 
ditioHS of more andmt nations came, at ieng^, into ihefl^es 
and trumpets of tfte Greeib. Bfut, if any one ^uUl, notwUhf 
standiag this, contend that allegories are always adventitious, 
or imposedupon the ancient fables, «im{ no way 4i4(foe> or ge- 
nuindy contained in Ihem ; we might here leane him undis. 
turbed in that gravity of judgment he affects ; (thau^ we 
cannot help accounting it somewhat duU andphl^matic) and 
if it were worth the trouble, proceed to another kind of argu- 
tnent. 



Men kave proposed to amwer two differed, amd contrary 
tuds, by the ute of parable; for paraJblet serve, at well to tn- 
ttmct or iUuttrate, as to wrap up and envelope : so that though, 
for the present, we drop the concealed use, and suppose the 
ancient fables to be vague, uHdeterminate things, formed for 
amuisement ; stiU the other use must remain, and can never be 
given up. And every man, of any learning, nittst readily ai- 
low, that this method of instructing is grave, sober, or exceed- 
^<g% rueful ; ai\d sometimes nectuary in the soienees : as it 
opens an easy and familiar passage to the human understand' 
ii^, in aU new discoveries that are abstruse, mid out of the 
road of vu^ar opinions. Hence, in the first ages, when such 
inventions and conclusiofis of the human reason, as are now 
trite and common, were new and little known ; all things a- 
bounded with fables, parables, similes, comparisons, and ah 
lusions ; which were not intended to conceal, but to mfarm and 
tea^: whilst the minds of men centinued rude and unprao 
tised in matters ofsubtilty and speculation ; or even Unptitienta 
end in a manner uncapahU of receiving such things as did nt^ 
4tree% f^l under and strike the senses. For as hierogly 
phics, were in use before writing ; so were parables in use be^ 
fore arguments. And even, to this day, if any man wouJd 
let new light in upon the human understanding, and con- 
quer prejudice, without raising cmtests, animosities, opposim 
tion, or disturbance, he must still go in the same path, and 
have recourse to the like method of allegory, metaphor, and 
sUsuien,* 



* What use tie aiuktnr has maM <f thti art, tmii appear to a cartful 
reader qf his de Augmentis Scientiarum ami Novum Organum. And 
though some an of opinioti that bufwledge is so far improved qf late, and 
tneu'*s minds so opened and prepared, that new discoveries, and the naked 
truth toill be best received j when delivered in plflin and simple language^ 
without foreign art or ornament ; ytt he, toKo acts ti^n sucK a'iuv^^\\^% 
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• To concUide, the knowledge of the early ages was either 
great or happy ; great, if they by design made this use of 
trope and figure ; happy, if whilst they had other views, they 
afforded ntatter and occasum to such noble qontemplatiotu* 
Let either be the case, our pains, perhaps, vnU not be misem- 
ployed; wfteiher we illustrate antiquity, or things them- 
selves. 

The lihe indeed has been attempted by others ; but to speak 
ingenuously, l^ir great and voluminous labours have almost 
destroyed the energy, the efficacy, and grace of the thing, 
whilst being unskilled in nature, and their learning no more 
than that of commonrplace, they have applied the sense of the 
parables to certain generei and vulgar matters, without reach' 
ing to their real purport, genwne interpretation, a-nd full 
depth* For myself, therefore, J expect to appear new in 
these common thittgs ; because, leaving untouched such as arc 
sufficiently plain, and open, I shall drive only at those that 
are either deep or rich, • 



vnU perJu^ find it emmoiu ; even though the siAject bebutqf a physical, 
ami not of a moral, political, or religious nature. 

* In effect, the author appears to have judiciously chose his fables, as they 
were pregnant with ustful matter ; yet ntaqf the easiest land to interpret : 
thus, in his usual way ^ setting others an example for prosecuting the thing 
farther; as not having himself exhausted this fruitful tutyect. 



PHYSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 



f I. 

r;V THE FABLE OP CCELUM; 

EXPLAINED OF THE CREATION, OR OmGIN OF 

ALL THINGS. 

The poets relate, that Ccelum \#as the most 
ancient of all the gods; that his parts of gene- 
ration were cut off by his son Saturn ; that Sa- 
turn had a numerous offspring; but devoured 
all his sons, as soon as they were born ; that Ju« 
piter, at length, escaped the common fate; and 
when grown up, drove his father Saturn into 
Tartarus; usurped the kingdom; cut off his fa* 
ther's Genitals, with the same knife wherewith 
Saturn had dismembered Coelum ; and throwing 
them into the sea, thence sprung Venus. 

Before Jupiter was well established in his em- 
pire, two memorable wars were made upon 
him; the first by the Titans, in subduing of 
whom, Sol, the only one of iVieTvXaxi&^V^^a.- 
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voured Jupiter, performed him singular service. 
The second by the giants; who being destroyed 
and subdued by the thunder and arms of Jupi^ 
ter, he now reigned secure. 

EXPLANATION. 

This Fable appears to be an enigmatical ac- 
count of the origin- of all things; not greatly 
differing from the philosopHy afterwards em- 
braced by DemocrituSy who expressly asserts 
the eternity of matter ; but denies the eternity 
of the world : thereby approaching to the truth 
of sacred writ, whiBh makes chaos, or un-iuT 
formed matter, to exist before the six days 
works. • 

The meaning of the fable seems to be this: 
Coelum denotes the concave space, or Vaulted 
roof that incloses all matter; and Saturn th^ 
matter itself; which cuts off all power of gene- 
ration from his father: as one and the same 
quantity of matter remains invariable in nature, 
without addition or diminution. * But the agi- 
tations and struggling motions of matter, first 



* The original quantity of matter remaining invariably 
the samcj explains that circunistance in the fable, of tlic 
same knife being used for the dismembering of Saturn^ as 
2iad before been used for the dismemberifig of Ccelura. 
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produced certain imperfect and ill-joined com- 
positions of things, as it were so many first rudi- 
ments, or essays of worlds ; till, in process of 
time, there arose a fabric capable of preserving 
its form and structure. Whence the first age 
was shadowed out by the reign of Saturn ; who^ 
on account of the frequent dissolutions, and 
short durations of things, was said to devour his 
children. And the second age was denoted by 
the reign of Jupiter ; who thrust, or drove those 
frequent and transitory changes into Tartarus ; 
a place expressive of disorder. This place seems 
to be the middle space, between the lower hea- 
vens, and the internal parts of the earth; where- 
in disorder, imperfection, mutation, mortality, 
destruction, and corruption, are principally 
found. 

Venus was not bom during the former gene- 
ration of things, under the reign of Saturn : for 
whilst discord and jar had tlie upper hand of 
concord and uniformity in the matter of the uni- 
verse, a change of the entire structure was ne- 
cessary. And ig this manner, things were gene- 
rated and destroyed, before Saturn was dismem- 
bered. But when this manner of generation 
ceased,* there immediately followed another, 

• Viz. When Jupiter possessed the throne \ oc aftet *. 
durable world was fanned. "Let l\\^ ^^xxx-aJCvj^ w ^^\%wv\*vv 
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brought about by Venus, or a perfect and esta- 
blished harmony of things ; whereby changes 
were wrought in the parts, whilst the universal 
fabric remained entire and undisturbed. . Sa- 
turn, however, is said to be thrust out and de- 
throned, not killed, and become extinct; be- 
cause agreeably to the opinion of Democritus, 
the world might relapse into its old confusion and 
disorder: which Lucretius hoped would not hap- 
pen in his time. * 

But now, when the world was compact, and 
held together by its own bulk and energy ; yet 
there was no rest from the beginning : for first, 
there followed considerable motions and distur- 
bances in the celestial regions; though so regu- 
lated and moderated by the power of the Sun, 
prevailing over the heavenly bodies, as to con- 
tinue the world in its state. Afterwards there 
followed the like in the lower parts, by inunda- 
tions, storms, winds, general earthquakes, &c. 
which, however, being subdued and kept un- 
der, there ensued a more peaceable and lasting 
harmony, and consent of thing^^ 



ing manner of expression^ usual among the poets, be all 
along considered. 

« *( Quod procul a nobis fiectas Fortuna gubernans; 
" £t ratio potius, quam Res persuadeasipsa.'' 



r\r ' ■ ' ' ' : T . . • * - 
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• 

It may be said of this fable, that it includes 
philosophy ; and again, that philosophy includes 
the fable : for we know, by faith, tliat all these 
things are but the oracle of sense, long since 
ceased and decayed ; but the matter and fabric 
of the world being justly attributed to a creator. * 



II. 

. . . ' ' * ■ * ' 

THE .FABLE OF PROMETHEUS; 

EXPLAINED OF AN OVER-RULINO PROVIDENCE^ AND- 

OF HUMAN NATURE. 

Th£ ancients relate that man was the work of 
Promeih^udy and formed of clay; only the ar- 
tificer mixed in with the mass, particles taken 
from different animals. And being desirous to 
impjtove his workmanship, and endow, as well as 
create, the human race; he stole- up to heaven 
with a bundle of birch rods, and kindling them 
at tile chariot of the Sun, thence brought down 
fire tp the earth, for the service of men. 

l^ey add, that for this itiBtitorious act, Pro- 
metheus was repayed with ihgriititude by man-> 



"* * Next should follow the fable of Pan, explained in the 
de Au^mentis Scientiarum ; for that fable seems naturally 
to succeed the present : as the Phenomena of the Universe, 
come to be considered immediateVy a^wvXa oiv^. 
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kiiid ; so that, forming a conspiracy, they accu8-> 
ed both him and his invention to Jupiter. But 
the matter was otherwise received, than they 
imagined : for the accusation proved extremely 
grateful to Jupiter, and the gods; insomuch^ 
that delighted with the action, they not only in* 
dulged mankind the use of fire; but moreover 
conferred upon them a most acceptable and de- 
sirable present, viz. perpetual youth. 

But men, foolishly overjoyed hereat, laid this 
present of the gods upon an ass, wlio, in return- 
ing back with it, being extremely thirsty, and 
coming to a fountain, the serpent, who was guar- 
dian thereof, would not suffer him to drink, but 
upon condition of receiving the burden he car- 
ried, whatever it should be. The silly ass com- 
plied ; and thus the perpetual renewal of youth 
was, for 9, sup of water, transferred from men 
to the race of serpents. 

Prometheus, not desisting from his unwarrant- 
able practices, though now reconciled to man- 
kind, after they were thus trickod of their pre- 
sent, but still continuing inveterate against Ju- 
piter, had the boldness to attempt deceit, even 
in a sacrifice ; and is said to have once offered 
up two bulls to Jupiter, but so, as in the hide 
of one of them, to wrap all the flesh and fat of 
both, and stuffing out the other hide only with 
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the bones ; then in a religious and devout man- 
ner, gave Jupiter his choice of the two. Jupi- 
ter detesting this sly fraud and hypocrisy, but 
having thus an opportunity of punishing the of- 
^fender, purposely ^hose the mock bull. 

And now giving way to revenge, but finding 
he could not chastise the insolence of Promethe- 
us, without afflicting the human race, (in the 
production whereof, Prometheus had strangely 
and insufferably prided himself,) lie commanded 
Vulcan to foriS a beautiful and graceful woman ; 
to whom every god presented a certain gift; 
when she was called Pandora. * They put into 
her hands an elegant box^ containing all sorts of 
miseries and misfortunes: but hope was placed 
at the bottom of it. With this box she first 
goes to Prometheus, to try if she could prevail 
upon him to receive and open it; but he being 
upon his guard, warily refused the offer. Upon 
this refusal, she comes to his brother, Epimethe- 
us, a man of a very different temper, who rash- 
ly and inconsiderately opens the box. When 
finding all kinds of miseries and misfortunes is- 
sued out of it, he grew wise too late ; and with 
great hurry and struggle endeavoured to clap the 
cover on again: but with all his endeavour, 

* Ai if it wete «SV ^. 
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could scarce keep in Hope, which lay at the 
bottom. 

Lastly, Jupiter arraigned Prometheus of many 
heinous crimes; as that he formerly stole fire 
from heaven; that he contemptuously, and de-' 
ceitfully, mocked him by a sacrifice of bones ; 
that he despised his present ; * adding withail a 
new crime, that he attempted to ravish Pallas : 
for all which, he was sentenced to be bound in 
chains, and doomed to perpetual torments. Ac- 
cordingly, by Jupiter's command,!^ was brought 
to Mount Caucasus, and there fastened to a pil- 
lar, so firmly, that he could no way stir. A 
vulture, or eagle stood by him, which in the 
day-time gnawed and consumed his liver; but in 
the night the wasted parts were supplied again : 
whence matter for his pain was never wanting. 

They relate, however, that his punishment had 
an end ; for Hercules sailing the ocean, in a cup, 
or pitcher, presented him by the Sun, came at 
length to Caucasus; shot the eagle with his ar- 
rows; and set Prometheus free. In certain na- 
tions also there were instituted particular games 
of the Torch, to the honour of Prometheus ; in 
which they, who run for the prize, carried light- 
ed torches ; and as any one of these torches hap- 

• Viz. that by Paudoca,'^ 
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pened to go oat, the bearer withdrew himself/ 
and gave way to the next ; and that person was 
allowed to win the prize, who first brought in 
his lighted torch to the goal. 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable contains and enforces many just 
and serious considerations; some whereof have 
been, long since, well observed ; but some again 
remain perfectly untouched. Prometheus clear- 
ly and expressly signifies Providence ; for of all 
the things in nature, the formation and endow- 
ment of man was singled out by the ancients, 
and esteemed the peculiar work of Providence. 
The reason hereof seems, 1. That the nature of 
man includes a mind and understanding, which is 
the seat of Providence; 2. That it is harsh and 
incredible, to suppose reason and mind should 
be raised, and drawn out of senseless and irra- 
tional principles; whence it become almost in- 
evitable, that providence is implanted in the hu- 
man mind; in conformity with, and by the di- 
rection and the design of the greater over-ruling 
Providence. But, 3. The principal cause is 
this ; that man seems to be the thing, in which 
the whole world centers, with respect to final 
causes ; so that if he were away, all other things 
would stray and fluctuate, wilVioxiX ^tA w \Tw\fc\3t- 
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tJoB ; or beeome peifeedy dUjoined, ^nd out oi 
frame. For all tUnp are nuule subeenrieiit tio 
nan; and he receives uae and benefit from then 
all. Thus the revolutioiiSt places^ and periodii 
of the celestial bodies, serve him for distinguish- 
ing times and seasons; and for dividing the world 
into different regions: the meteors afiord torn 
pro^iostications of the weather; the winds sail 
our ships, drive our mills, and move other ma- 
chines; and the vegetables and animals of all 
kinds, either afford us matter for houses and 
habitations, cloathing, food, physic, or tend t9 
ease, or delight, support, or refresh us : so thai 
every thing in nature seems not made for itself 
but for man* 

And it is not without reason added, that the 
mass of matter, whereof man was formed, should 
be mixed up with particles taken from different 
animals, and wrought in with the clay ; because, 
it is certain, that of all things in the universe, 
man is the most compounded, and recompound- 
ed body ; so that the ancients not improperly 
styled him a Microcosm, or Uttle world within 
himself. For although the chemists have ah* 
surdly, and too literally, wrested and p^rerted 
the elegance of the term microcosm, whilst they 
pretend to find all kind of mineral and vegetable 
matters, or something corresponding to them 
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in man ; yet it remains firm and unshaken, that 
the human body is of all substances the most 
mixedy and organical : whence it has surprizing 
powers and £Eu;ultie8. For the powers of simple 
bodies are but few, though certain and quick; 
as being little broken, or weakened; and not 
counterballanced by mixture: But excellence, 
and quantity of energy, reside in mixture and 
composition. * 

Man, however, in his first origin, seems to be 
a defenceless, naked creature; slow in assiytf 
ing himself, and standing in need of numerous 
things. Prometheus, therefore, hastened to the 
invention of fire, which supplies and administers 
to nearly all human uses and necessities; inso<> 
much, tliat if the soul may be called the form of 
forms ; if the hand may be called the instrument 
of instruments; fire may, as properly, be called 
the assistant of assistants, or the helper of helps. 
For hence proceed numberless operations ; hence 
aU the mechanic arts; and hence infinite assist-* 
ances are afforded to the sciences themselves. 

The manner wherein Prometheus stole this 
fire, is properly described from the nature of the 

* The instances of this position deserve to be collected. 
Consider of the mechanical powers. Medicines, poisons, 
I^anta, companies, government, arts, the' advancement of 
ploloKiphy, &c. 

C 2 
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thing: he being said to have done it by applying 
a rod of birch, to the chariot of the Sun : fot 
birch is used in striking and beating; which 
clearly denotes the generation of fire to be from 
the violent percussions, and collisions of bodies ; 
whereby the matters struck are subtilized, rarifi-» 
ed, put into motion, and so prepared to receive 
th^ heat of the celestial bodies ; vrhence they, 
in a clandestine and secret manner, collect and 
match fire, as it were by stealth, from the cha- 
riot of the Sun. * 

The next is a remarkable part of the fable; 
which represesnts, that men, instead of gratitude 
and thanks, fell into indignation and expostula- 
tion ; accusing both Prometheus and his fire to 
Jupiter : and yet the accusation proved highly 
pleasing to Jupiter; so that he, for this reason, 
crowned these benefits of mankind, with a new 
bounty. Here it may seem strange, that the sin 
of ingratitude to a Creator and Benefactor ; a sin 
so heinous as to include almost all others; should 
meet with approbation and reward. But the al- 
legory has another view ; and denotes, that the 
accusation and arraignment both of human na- 

* See the Author's example of an enquiry into the form of 
heat, in the Nooum Organum Part II. Sect. I. See also 
the chapter of fire in Boerhaave's Chemistry. 
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ture^ and human art, among mankind, proceeds 
from a most noble and laudable temper of the 
mind ; and tends to a very good purpose : where- 
as the contrary temper is odious to the gods; 
and unbeneficial in itself. For they who break 
into extravagant praises of human nature, and 
the arts in vogue, lay themselves out in admiring 
the things they already possess, and will needs 
have the sciences cultivated among them, to be 
thought absolutely perfect and complete ; in the 
first place, show little regard to the Divine Na- 
ture: whilst they extol their own inventions, 
almost as high as his perfection. In the next 
place, men of this temper are unserviceable and 
prejudicial in life; whilst they imagine them- 
selves already got to the top of things, and 
there rest, without farther enquiry. On the 
contrary, they who arraign and accuse both na- 
ture and arts, and are always full of complaints 
against them, not only preserve a more just and 
modest sense of mind, but are also perpetually 
stirred up to fresh industry, and new discove- 
ries. Is not, then, the ignorance and fatality of 
mankind to be extremely pitied, whil^ they re- 
mcun slaves to the arrogance of a few of their 
own fellows; and are doatingly fond of that. 
scrap of Grecian knowledge, the Peripatetic 
philoaophy ; and this to «ucYi a d^^^^^ ^% "c^^v 

c 3 
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QBly to think all accusation or arrsugnment 
thereof useless, but even hold it suspect and 
dangerous? Certainly, the procedure of Em- 
pedoclesy though furious; but especially that of 
Pemocritus (who with great modesty complain* 
ed, that all things were abstruse; that we know 
nothing; that truth lies hid in deep pits; that 
falsehood is strangely joined and twisted along 
with truth, &c.) is to be preferred before the 
confident, assuming, and dogmatical, school of 
Aristotle. * Mankind are, therefore, to be ad- 
monished, that the arraignment of nature, and 
of art, is pleasing to the gods ; and that a sharp 
and vehement accusation of Prometheus, though 
a creator, a founder, and a master, obtained 
new blessings and presents from the Divine 
Bounty; and proved more sound and service- 
able than a diffusive harangue of praise and gra- 



I » ! T. ■ 



* The address of the aathor may here deserve to be ob- 
svrred. What he is forced on manj^ occasions to stifle, off 
at ino«t Id speak only hy halves, £9r fear of ofiending ; he 
here openly avouches, in a manner that is scarce liable to 
exception. Indeed, he appears to have chose the present 
subject, the rather because the course and nature of decy* 
phering the mytiiolo^ of the ancients, would give him an 
opportunity of fVeely, or less oilbnsively expressing hb sen- 
timents, fyt the Improvement of arts and sdences^ and tbt 
£^0r4/ ad nmtage of mankind. 
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tulation. And let men be assured, that a fond 
opinion they have already acquired enough, is a 
principal reason why they have acquired so lit- 
tle.* 

That the perpetual flower of youth should bt 
the present which mankind received as a re- 
ward for their accusation, carries this moral; 
that the ancients seem not to have despaired of 
discoTering methods, and remedies, for retard- 
ing old age, and prolonging the period of human 
life; but rather reckoned it among those things 
which, through sloth and want of diligent en- 
quiry, perish and come to nothing, after having 
been once undertaken, than among such as are 
absolutely impossible, or not placed within the 
reach of the human power. Tor they signify, and 
intimate, from the true use of fire, and the just 
and strenuous accusation, and conviction of the 
errora of art, that the divine Bounty is not 

** Certainly few mppear sensible, what a number of great 
things are still wanting in pliiIosophy« fbr tlie accommodac 
Ikm of human life ; pr eren to pnnreat dreadftil calamities; 
Mch aa happen by fire, water, ttormsy &c» Things wherein 
vea seem either qute regardless^ or coafowided ; as if they 
bad no fiicolties for procuring a command over nature in 
these particulars. And to examine it closely, we shall per« 
lu^w find the moral and political world subject to their ca- 
lamities, BO less than the physical. 

C 4^ 
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"wanting to men in such kind of presents, but 
that men indeed are wanting to themselves ; and 
lay such an inestimable gift upon the back of a 
slow-paced ass : that is, upon the back of the 
heavy, dull, lingering thing, experience; from 
whose sluggish and tortoise-pace proceeds that 
ancient complaint of the shortness of life, and 
the islow advancement of arts. ^ And certainly 
it may well seem, that the two faculties of rea^ 
soning and experience, are not hitherto proper- 
ly joined, and coupled together; but to be still 
new gifts of the gods, separately laid, the one 
upon the back of a light bird, or abstract phi- 
losophy ; and the other upon an ass, or slow- 
paced practice and trial. And yet good hopes 
might be conceived of this ass; if it were not 
for his thirst, and the accidents of the way. 
For we judge, that if any one would constantly 
proceed, by a. certain law and method, in the 
road of experience; and not by the way, thirst 
after such experiments as make for profit or os- 
tentation f ; nor exchange his burden, or quit 
the original design, for the sake of those ; I he 

* Se the Introduction to die History of Life and D eath. 

t See the fable of Atalanta, Fab. V. 
X As almost the whole body of mankind, both philoso- 
phers and others, seem to have done.' 
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might be an useful bearer of a new and accumn* 
lated divine Bounty to mankind. * 

That this gift of perpetual youth should pass 
from men to serpents, seems added by way of 
ornament, and illustration to the fable ;t per- 
haps, intimating, at the same time, the shame it 
is for men, that they, with their fire, and nu** 
merous arts, cannot procure to themselves those 
things which nature has bestowed upon many 
other creatures. I 

The sudden reconciliation of Prometheus to 
mankind, ailer being disappointed of their 
hopes, contains a prudent and useful admoni- 
tion. It points out the levity and temerity of 
men in new experiments ; whicli, not presently 
succeeding, or answering to expectation, men 
precipitantly quit their new undertakings, hurry 
back to their* old ones, and grow reconciled 
thereto. || 

After the fable has described the state of man, 
with regard to arts and intellectual matters, it 



* See the author's method of. learned experience; dc 
Augment* Scietitiar, 
t See Introdaction. 
t See the author's History of Life and Deafii. 

I Which is one principal reason of the slow advancement - 
of arts. 
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on to^religion: for after the indenting 
and settling of arts^ follows the establishment of 
divine worship ; which hypocrisy presently en- 
ters into, and corrupts* So that by the two sa- 
erifices we have elegantly painted the person of 
a man truly rehgious^ and of an hypocrite. One 
of these sacrifices contained the fat, or the por-* 
tion of God, used for burning and incensing; 
thereby denoting affection and zeal^ incensed up 
to his glory^ It likewise contained the bowels^ 
which are expressive of charity; along with the 
good and useful flesh. But the other contained 
nothing more than dry bones ; which neverthe- 
less stuffed out the hide, so as to make it resem- 
ble a fair, beautiful, and magnificent sacrifice ; 
toreby finely denoting the external and empty 
rites and barren ceremonies, wherewitli meo 
burden and stuff out the divine worship : Things 
rather intended for show and ostentation, thati 
conducing to piety. Nor are mankind simply 
content with this mock-worship of God, but 
also impose and father it upon him, as if he had 
chose and ordained it. Certainly the prophet, 
in the person of God, has a fine expostulation, 
as to this matter of choice. Is this the fasting 
which I have chosen, that a man should afflict 
his soul for a- day; and bow down his head like 
a bulrush ? 
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After tbos touching the state of religion, the 
fMe next turns to manners, and the conditions 
of haaum Ufe. And though it be a very com- 
mon, yet is it a just interpretation, that Pandora 
denotes the pleasures and licentiousness, which 
the cultivation and luxury bf the arts of civil 
hh introduce, as it were, by the instrumental 
efficacy of fire : whence the works of the vo- 
luptuazy arts are properly attributed to Vulcan, 
the God of Fire. And hence infinite miseries 
and calamities have proceeded to the minds, the 
bodies, and the fortunes of men, together with 
a late repentance; and this not only in each 
man's particular, but also in kingdoms and 
states: for wars and tumults, and tyrannies, 
have all arisen from this same fountain, or box 
of Pandora. 

• It is worth observing, how beautifully, and 
elegantly, the fable has drawn two reigning cha- 
racters in human life ; and g^ven two examples, 
or tablatures of them, under the persons of Pro- 
metheus, and Epimetheus. The followers of 
Epimetheus are improvident; see not far be- 
fore them ; and prefer such thing? as are agre^ 
able for the present ; whence thqr are oppres- 
sed with numerous straits, difficulties, and cala* 
mities ; with which they almost continually strug-^ 
gh: but in the meaa timt ;;nSo&j >^\i ^^w^ 
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temper ; and, for want of a better knowledge of 
things, feed their minds with many vain hopes : 
and as with so many pleasing dreams, delight 
themselves, and sweeten the miseries of life. 

But the followers of Prometheus are the pru- 
dent, wary men, that look into futurity, and 
cautiously guard against, prevent, and under* 
mine many calamities and misfortunes. But 
this watchful, provident temper is attended with 
a deprivation of numerous pleasures, and the 
loss of various delights; whilst such men debar 
themselves the use even of innocent things : and 
what is still worse, rack and torture themselves 
with cares, fears, and disquiets; being bound 
fast to the pillar of necessity, and tormented 
with numberless thoughts (which for their swift- 
ness are well compared to an eagle) that con- 
tinually wound, tear, and gnaw their liver, or 
mind, unless, perhaps, they find some small re- 
mission by intervals, or as it were at nights: 
but then new anxieties, dreads, and fears, soon 
return again, as it were in the morning. And 
therefore, very few men, of either temper, have 
secured to themselves the advantages of provi- 
dence, and kept clear of disquiets, troubles, and 
misfortunes. 

Nor indeed can any man obtain this end j with- 
// the assistance of Hercules ; ^dX V&^ oi ^xxOc^ 
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fortitude and constancy of mind, as stands pre- 
pared i^ainst every event, and remains indiffe- 
rent to every change ; looking forward without 
being daunted; enjoying the good without dis- 
dain; and enduring the bad without impatience. 
And it must be observed, that even Prometheus 
had not the power to free himself; but owed his 
deliverance to anotlier: for no natural, inbred 
force and fortitude could prove equal to such a 
task. The power of releasing him came from 
the utmost confines of the ocean, and from the 
sun; that is, from Apollo, or knowledge; and 
again, from a due consideration of the uncer- 
tainty, instability, and fluctuating state of hu- 
man life ; which is aptly represented by sailing 
the ocean. Accordingly Virgil has prudently 
joined these two together ; accounting him hap- 
py who knows the causes of things, and has 
conquered all his fears, apprehensions, and su- 
perstitions. * 

It is added, with great elegance, for support- 
ing and confirming the human mind^ that the 
great hero who thus delivered him, sailed the 
ocean in a cup or pitcher; to prevent the feari 
or complaint, as if, through the narrowness of 
'- ■ " " ,..,t.,fi 

* *< Felix qui poiuit rerutn cognoscere Causes, 
*^ Qjuique metus omoes & inexorabiie Fatum 
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our nature, or a too great fragility thereof, wd 
were absolutely inci^bte of that fortitude and 
constaocyy to which Seneca finely alludes, when 
he says, " It is a noble thing, at once to partici* 
*^ pate the frailty of man, and the security of 
" a God." 

We have hitherto, that we might not break the 
connexion of things, designedly omitted the last 
crime of Prometheus, that of attempting the 
chastity of Minerva ; which heinous offence, it 
doubtless was, that caused the punishment of 
having his liver gnawed by the vulture. The 
meaning seems to be this ; that when men ar^ 
puffed up with arts and knowledge, they often 
try to subdue even the divine wisdom ; and 
bring it under the dominion of sense and rea- 
son : whence inevitably follows a perpetual, and 
restless, rending and tearing of the mind. A 
sober and humble distinction must, therefore, 
be made betwixt divine and human things ; and 
betwixt the oracles of sense and faith; unless 
mankind had rather chuse an heretical religion, 
and a fictitious and romantic philosophy. * 

The last particular in the &ble is the Games of 
the torch, instituted to Prometheus; which 
■ . • , 

* See de Aygmeidu ScieHiiartan, Sec. XXVIII. and 
Supplem. XV. 
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«gain relates to arts and sciences, as welt as the 
invention of firep for the conunemoration and 
celebration vbereof, these geioes were held» 
Aod here we have an extremely prudent admo* 
nition, directing us to expect the perfection of 
the sciences from succession ; and not from the 
swiftness and abilities of any single person : for 
he who is fleetest and strongest in the course, 
may perhaps be less £t to keep his torch alight, 
mce there is danger of its going out from too 
rapid, as well as from too slow a motion. * 
But this kind of contest with the torch seems to 
^ve been long dropt, and neglected ; the sci- 
tnces appearing to have flourished priticipally in 
their first autiiors, as Aristotle; Galen, Euclid, 
Ptolemy, &c. whilst their successors have done 
very little, or scarce made any attempts. But 
it were highly to be wished, that these games 
might be renewed, to the honour of Promethe- 
us, or human nature ; and that they might ex* 
cite contest, emulation, and laudable endea- 
vours ; and the design meet with such success, 
as not to hang tottering, tremulous, and hazard- 
ed, upon the torch of any single person, f 

■ » ■ ■ I ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

* This matter is abundantly explained in the dc Angmen- 
tiSf and Nwum Orgdnunu 

t The author here seems to have had himself in view; as^ 
being the onlj restorer or promotet ol ^*cv& ^^\n&'&, 'v^Vvsi 
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Mankind, therefore, should be admonished to 
rouze themselves, and try and exert their own 
strength ^d chance ; and not place all their 
dependance upon a few men, whose abilities and 
capacities, perhaps, are not greater than their 
own. 

These are the particulars which appear to us 
shadowed out by this trite and vulgar fable; 
though without denying that there may be con- 
tained in it several intimations that have a sur- 
prizing correspondence with the christian myste- 
ries. In particular, the voyage of Hercules, 
made in a pitcher, to release Prometheus, bears 
an allusion to the word of God, coming in the 
frail vessel of the flesh to redeem mankind. 
But we indulge ourselves no such liberties as 
these ; for fear of using strange fire at the altar 
of the Lord. ♦ 



time. See the doctrine of the Traditive Lamp, in the dt 
Augmentis Scientiarum. 

* This fable, and its explanation may deserve to be read 
again and again, as a little system of physics, morality, n 
ligion, and all kinds of learning. And perhaps the full ii 
terpretation and elegance of the whole can scarce be pe 
ceived, -without having frequent recourse from the part' 
the explanation to the corresponding parts of the fablf 
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THE FABLE OF ORPHEUS; 

SZFLAIIfBD OF NATUBAL AMD MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

THE &b)e of Orpheus, though trite and com- 
mon, has never been well interpreted ^ and seems 
to hold out a picture of universal philosophy : 
for to this sense may be easily transferred what 
is said of his being a wonderful and perfectly di- 
vine .persdny skilled in all. kinds of harmony, 
subduiiig and drawing all tbingis after him by 
sweet and gentle methods and modulations. For 
the labours of Orpheus exceed the labours 
of Hfsrcules, both in power and dignity; as 
the works of knowledge exceed the works of 
strength. 

fABLS. 

Obfqivs having his beloved wife snatched 
from him ]by sudden death, resolved upon de- 
scending to the infernal regions, to try if, by 
the power of his harp, be could re-obtain her. 
And in effect, he so appeased and soothed the 
infernal powers by the melody and sweetness of 
his harp and voice, that they indulged him the 
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liberty of taking her back; on condition that 
she should follow him behind, and he not turn 
to look upon betr'till they cam3 into Open day: 
But he, through the impatience of his care, and 
affection, and thinking himself almost past dan- 
ger, at length looked behind him; whereby the 
condition was violated, and she again precipi- 
tated to Pluto's regions. From this time Or- 
pheus grew pensive and sad, a hater of the lies:,' 
and went into solitude; where, by the ^ami6 
sweetness of his harp and voice, he fiti^t drefw 
- the wild beasts of all sorts about hitn ; so that, 
forgetting their natur^s^ they were neither actu- 
ated by revenge, cruelty, lust, hunger, or the 
desire of prey ; but stood gazing iibout him, in 
a tame and gentle manner ; listening attentively 
to his music. Nay, so great was the power and' 
efficacy of his harmony, that it even caused the 
trees and stones to remove, and place them- 
selves, in a regular manner, about him. When 
he had for a time, and with great admiration, 
continued to do this, at length the Thtacian 
women, raised by the instigation of Bacchus, 
first blew a deep and hoarse-sounding horn, in 
such an outrageous manner, that it quite drown- 
ed the music of Orpheus. And thus the power, 
which, as the link of their society, held all' things 
w order, being dissolved, disturbance reigned 
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anew ; 6ach creature xeturned to its ovm nature; 
and pursued. and preyed upon its fellow, as be- 
fore. The rocks and woods also started back to 
thw former places; and £ven Orpheus himself 
was at last torn to pieces by these [femalk iiiries, 
and his limbs scat^iisd all over the desart. 
datp in sorrow and oevcnge for his death, the 
river Helicon^ sacred to the raiisos, hid its wa- 
ters under . ground, . axld rose a|^ in other 
places. 



• J. 



. . SXPLAKATIOiN^*. • 

% 

• I • ■ . . . • 1 . ; 

'The fable receives this .explanation. . The 
BiiMnc ->of Orpheus is of two.;kipds; one 'that 
SLffeaaeB the infernal powers,. and the, other that 
draws together the wild beasts and. trees. The 
fozmer properly relateft.to natural and Uie lat- 
ter to moral philosophy^ or civil society. The 
rerin&tatement and restor^aUon of corjuiptible 
tilings, is the noblest work of natural philoso- 
phy ; and, in a less degree, the preservatibn of 
bodies in their own state, or a prevehtiop of 
thi^ dissolution and corruption. And if ,thi§ pe 
possible,, it can certainly.be ^(^ctpd .po, iQitliier. 
way than by proper and exquisite .altemperan 
tions of nature ; as it were by the harmony and 

d2 
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fine touching of the harp. * fiut as this is a 
thing of exceeding great difficulty, the end is 
seldom obtained; and that, probably, for no. 
reason more than a curious and unseasonable 
impatience and solicitude, f 

And therefore philosophy being almost un- 
equal to the task, has cause to grow sad ; and 
hence betakes itself to human affairs, insinu- 
ating into men's minds the love of virtue, equity 
and peace, by means of eloquence and persusr 
sion : thus forming men into societies ; bringing 
them under laws and regulations ; and making 
them forget their unbridled passions and affec- 
tions, so long as they hearken to precepts, ahd 
submit to discipline. And thus they soon after 
build themselves habitations, form cities, cul- 
tivate lands, plant orchards, gardens, &c. So 

* Without an allegory, by discovering and acting ac- 
cording to the laws of nature ; as those of attraction, gravi- 
tation, motion, separation, mixture, preservation,, putre- 
faction, regeneration, &c. See the Sylva Syloarum, and the 
History of life and Death. 

I 

t Men being eager to see the end of natural philosophy, 
without liaving patience to pursue the means : for the laws 
of nature are iiot easily found ; especially in that preposte- 
foos and absurd manner, by reasoning and i»peculatiou, with- 
out proper trials, and experimental enquiries. 
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that they may not improperly be said to remove 
and call the trees and stones together. 

And this regard to civil affairs, is justly and 
r^ularly placed after diligent trial made for 
restoring the mortal body; the attempt being 
firtitftrated in the end : because the unavoidable 
necessity of death, thus evidently laid before 
mankind, animates them to seek a kind of eter- 
nity by works of perpetuity, character, and fame. 

It is also prudently added, that Orpheus was 
afterwards averse to women and wedlock, be- 
cause the indulgence of a married state, and the 
natural affections which men have for their chil- 
dren, often prevent them from entering upon 
any grand, noble, or meritorious enterprize for 
the public good ; * as thinking it sufficient to ob- 
tain immortality by their descendants, without 
endeavouring at great actions. 

And even the works of knowledge, though 
the most excellent among human things, have 
their periods ; for after kingdoms and common- 
wealths have flourished for a time, disturbances, 
seditions and wars, often arise : in the din where- 
of, first the laws are silent, and not heard ; f 



* See the Essay on Marriage and single life, 
t Here lies the allegory of the deep-sounding horn^ 
mentioned in the fable. 

d3 
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tad then men return to their own depra^ 
tares : whence cultivated lands and citi 
become desolate and waste. And if thif 
der continues, learning and philosophy is 
bly torn to pieces ; so that only some sc 
fragments thereof can afterwards be foi 
and down, in a few places, like planks 
shipwreck. And barbarous times succ 
the river Helicon dips under ground ; thai 
ters are buried, till things having unc 
their due course of changes, learning rises 
and shews its helul; though seldom in tb 
place, but in some other nation. * 

. ■ . ■ ■ ■ I I ill! . ■ I 

* Thus we see that Orpheus denotes learning ; £ 
things, or the subject of learning ; Bacchus, and t 
cian women, men's ungoverned passions and appet 
And in the same manner, these fables might be fi 
illustrated, and brought down to the capacities of c 
who tsnallj learn them in an un&cientifical nu 
schodl. 



\_. 
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IV. 

THE FABLE OF ATALANTA AND 
HIPPOMENES; 

EXPLAIXKD OF TBX CONTS8T DXTWIZX AKT AND NA- 

TUBB. 

ATALjANTA, who was exceeding fleet, con- 
tended with Hippomenes in the course, on con- 
dition, that if Hippoinenes won, he should es- 

Mil . 

pouse h^t or forfeit bis life, if he lost. The 
match was very unequal; for Atalanta had con- 
quered numbers, to their destruction. Hippo- 
menes, therefore, had recourse to stratagem. 
He procured three golden apples ; and purpose- 
ly carried them with him : they started; Atalan- 
ta out-strip4>ed him isoon ; then Hippomenes 
bowled one of his apples before her, a-crossthe 
course, in order, not only to n%ake he;r 9toop, but 
to draw her out of the path. She^ prompted 
by feniaje curiosity, and the beauty of the gol- 
den fruit, starts from th^ cour^ to taxe up the 
apple. HipppEjfienet, 1)9 tjie mean time, hold^ 
on his way, and steps before her ; but she, by 
her natural swiftness, soon fetches up her lost 
ground, and leaves him again behind. Hippo- 
menes however, by rightly timing his second and 
third throw, at length, won the race; not by his 
swiftness, but his cunning. 
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EXPI,AKATION. 

This (sibU deems to contain a noble allegoiy 
of the contest betwixt art and nature. For art) 
here denoted by Atalanta^ is much swifter , or 
more expeditious, in its operations than nature, 
when all obstacles and impediments are remov- 
ed, and sooner arrives at its end. This appears 
almost in every instance. Thus fruit comes 
slowly from the kernel, but soon by inoculation 
or incision : Clay, left to itself, is a long time in 
acquiring a stony hardness; but is presently 
burnt by fire into brick. * So again in human 
life, nature is a long while in alleviating and 
abolishing the remembrance of pain, and as- 
suaging the troubles of the mind; but moral 
philosophy, which is the art of living, performs 
it presently^ Yet this prerogative and singular 
efficacy of art, is stopt and retarded, to the in- 
finite detriment of human life, by certain gol- 
den apples : for there is no one science, or arti 
that constantly holds on its true and proper 
course to the end ; but they are all continually 
stopping short, forsaking the track, and turning 

* A proper collection of these instances should be mode 
for the encouragement of men in their endeavours to ad- 
rance arts, and produce coDsideTable e€ect&. 
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aside to profit and convenience; exactly like 
Atalanta. Whence, it is no wonder that art 
gets not the victory over nature ; nor> according 
to the condition of the contest, brings her under 
subjection ; but, on the contrary, remains sub- 
ject to her, as a wife to a husband. * 

1 ., ... . ■ ■ — X-. 

* The author in all bis physical worksi proceeds upon 
this foundation ; that it i;* possible, and practicable, for art 
to obtain the Ticlory over nature; that is, for human indus- 
try and power to procure, by the means of proper know- 
ledge, such things as are necessary to render life as happy 
.afeid cciiMidiiMn ai itn mTrrhil state will allow : For instance, 
t|iat it is posNble to lengthen the present period of hununi 
life ; bring the winds more under command, and eyery way 
extend and enlarge the dominion, or empire, of man over 
the works of nature. And let no one fearfully apprehend, 
diat there is danger in thus endeavouring to take the reins 
of government out of nature's hands, and putting them in- 
to the weak hands of men : for the distinction betwixt men 
and nature, is imaginary, and only made to help the un- 
derstanding ; man himself being necessarily subject to the 
laws of nature : though within the compass o/ these laws he 
has a very extensive power, that will always be commensu* 
ate to knowledge. 
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V. 



THE FABLE OF EMCTHONIUS*, 

EXPLAINED 07 THE IMPROPEB V8E OP FORCA tn itJk' 

TVltAL PHILOSOPHY. 

THE poets feign that Vulcan attempted the 
chastity o( Minerva ; and impatient of refusal, 
had recourse to force : but in the struggle, his 
semen fell upon the ground, and produced Eric- 
thonius ; whose body from the middle upwards 
was comely, and well proportioned; but bis 
thighs and legs, small, shrunk, and deformed, 
like an eel. Conscious of this defect, he be- 
came the inventor of chariots ; so as to shew the 
graceful, but conceal the deformed part of his 
body, 

EXPLANATION. 

This strange and monstrous fable seems to 
carry this meaning. Art is here represented un- 
der the person of Vulcan ; by reason of the va- 
rious uses it makes of fire : and nature under 
the person of Minerva; by reason of the in- 
dustry employed in her works. Art, tlierefore, 
whenever it offers violence to nature, in order 
fo conquer, subdue, and bend her to its pur- 
pose, by tortures and force of all kinds, s^ld'^'" 
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obtains the end proposed : Yet upon great 
struggle and application, there proceed certain 
imperfeetbirthsy or leme abortive works ; specie 
ous in appearance, but weak and unstable in 
use: which are, nevertheless, with great pomp, 
and deceitful appearances, triumphantly carried 
about, and shewn by impostors. A procedure 
very familiar, and remarkable, in chemical pro- 
ductions, and new mechanical Inventions ; espe- 
cially when the inventors rather hug their er^* 
rors, than improve upon them,, and go on strug- 
^ing with nature, not courting her, in the pro- 
per . obsequious manner, for an intimate em- 
brace. * 

* It is a fundamental position with the author, that na* 
ture> like the ladies, can only be won by submission. See 
the Novum Orgaimm, 
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VI. 

THE FABLE OF ICARUS, AND THAT OF SCYLLY 

AND CHARYBDIS; 

IXFLAINEO OF MEDIOCBITY IN NATURAL AND 
MOBAL PHILOSOPHY. 

MEDIOCRITY, or the holding of a middle 
course, has been highly extolled in morality; 
but little in matters of science, though no less 
useful and proper tiere ; whilst in politics it is 
held suspected, or to be employed with judg- 
ment. The ancients described mediocrity in 
manners, by the course prescribed to Icarus; 
and in matters of the understanding, by the 
steering betwixt Scilla and Charibdis, on account 
of the great difficulty and danger in passing those 
streights. 

Icarus, being to fly across the sea, was order- 
ed by his father neither to soar too high, nor fly 
too low ; for as his wings were fastened together 
with wax, there was danger of its melting by 
the sun's heat in too high a flight ; and of its 
becoming less tenacious by the moisture, if he 
kept too near the vapour of the sea. But he, 
with a juvenile confidence, soars aloft, and fell 
down headlong. 
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EXPLAKAtlON. 

The fable is vulgar, and easily interpreted; 
for the path of virtue lies strait, betweea excess 
on the one side, and defect on the other. And 
no wonder that excess should pl-ove the bane of 
Icarus, exulting in juvenile strength and vigour : 
for excess is the natural vice of youth ; as de- 
fect is that of old age. And if a man must pe- 
rish by either, Icarus chose the better of the 
two ; for all defects are justly esteemed more 
depraved than excess^* There is some magna- 
nimity in excess, that, Jike abird, claims kin- 
dred with the heavens: but defect is a reptile, 
that basely crawls upon the earth. It was ex* 
cellently said by Heraclitus ; " A dry light makes 
" the best soul;" for if the soul contracts mois- 
ture from the earth, it perfectly degenerates and 
sinks. On the other hand, moderation must be 
observed, to prevent this fine light from bum- 
iiigy by its too great sub til ty and dryness. But 
these observations are common. 

In matters of the understanding it requires 
great skill, and a particular felicity, to steer 
clear of Scylla and Charybdis. If the ship 
strikes upon Scylla, it is dashed in pieces against 
the rocks: if upon Charybdis, it is swallowed 
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outright. This allegory is pregnant with mat- 
ter ; but we shall only observe the force of it 
lies here, that a mean be observed in every doc- 
trine and soience, and in the niles and axioms 
thereof, between the rocks of distinctions, and 
the whirlpools of universalities: for these two 
are the bane and shipwreck of fine geniuses and 
arts.* 

* For -ftrtt are fouad^d <m particuJkrs, $8 we Me in the 
wrtBof.paper, sugar, gunpowder^ &c. 4o th$ht genesis, let 
arts slip through them : and subtile distinctipiuB and divisions 
split and grind nature so fyr, as to render the objects unfit 
for the hand, the sense, or ev6n the understanding to work 
with, to advantage. Hence those fruitless 'and barren spe* 
cubtions of the schoolmen; the infinite divisibility.- of. mat- 
ter ; and mathematical notions^ an4 metapl^ysicul powers in- 
troduced into physic. 



» I 
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VII. 
■ THE FABLE OF PROTEUS; 

''EJ^PiAINXD OV UATTIft AND ITS OHANOH. 

PROTEUS, according to the poets, was Nep- 
tune's herdsman ;■ an old man, and a most ex- 

' ... 

traordinary prophet ; who understood things past 
and present as well as future; so that besides 
the business of divinatioQ^. he was the revealer 
and interpreter of all antiquity, and secrets of 
every, kind. He lived in a vast cave; where his 
custom was to tell over his herd of sea-calves 

■ 

at, noon, and then to sleep. Whoever consult- 
ed him, had no ojther way of obtaining an an- 
swer, but by binding him with manacles and fet- 
ters; when he, endeavouring to free himself, 
would change into all kinds of sh^>es and mira- 
culous forms ; as of fire, water, wild beasts, &c. 
till at length he resumed his own shape a^Q« 

EXPLANAT16N. 

This &ble seems to point at the secrets of na- 
ture, and the states- of matter. For the {)erson 
of Proteus denotes inatter, the old^t of ail 
things, after God himself; * that resides, as in 

'-'■ ' ■' - ■" "" ' -■■■!■■ III! I 

• Proteus properly signifies primary, oldest, or first. 
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a cave, under the vast concavity of the heavens. 
He is represented as the servant of Neptune ; be* 
cause the various operations and modifications 
of matter, are principally wrought in a fluid 
state. The herd, or flock of Proteus, seems to 
be no other than the several kinds of animals, 
plants, and minerals, in which matter appears 
to diffuse and spend itself; so that after having 
formed these several species, and as it were fi- 
nished its task, it seems to sleep and reposey 
without otherwise attempting to produce any 
new ones. And this is the moral of Proteus's 
counting his herd, then going to sleep. 

This is said to ht done at noon, not in the 
morning or evening; by which is meant the time 
best fitted and disposed for the production of 
species ; from a matter duly prepared, and made 
ready before-hand, and now lying in a middle 
state, between its first rudiments and decline: 
which, we learn from sacred history, was the 
case at the time of the creation ; when, by the 
efficacy of the divine command, matter directly 
came together, without any transformation or 
intermediate changes, which it affects; instantly 
obeyed the order, and appeared in the form of 
creatures. 

And thus far the fable reaches of Proteus, 
and his fiock, at liberty and unrestrained. For 
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the uuiverse, with the common structures and 
fabrics of the creatures, is the face of matter, 
not under constraint, or as the flock wrought 
upon, and tortured, by human means. But if 
any skilful minister of nature shall apply force 
to matter, and by design torture and vex it, in 
order to its annihilation, it, on the contrary, 
being brought under this necessity, changes and 
transforms itself into a strange variety of shapes 
and appearances ; for nothing but the power of 
the Creator can annihilate, or truly destroy it: 
so that at length, running through the whole 
circle of transformations, and compleating its 
period, it in some degree restores itself, if the 
force be continued. And that method of bind- 
ingy torturing, or detaining, will prove the most 
effectual and ' expeditious, which makes use of 
manacles and fetters; that is, lays hold and 
works upon matter in the extremest degrees. * 

The addition in the fable that makes Proteus 
a prophet, who had the knowledge of things 
past, present, and future, excellently agrees with 
the nature of matter; as he who knows the pro- 



* The author has proposed a certain method of working 
in this manner, by means of a new engine, or particular 
digester applied to the fire. See Syloa Sylvarum, uxid the 
History of Rarity and Density. 
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perties, the changes^ and the processes df umI^ 
ter, musty of necessity, understand the effecti 
abd sum of What it does, has done, or eta do; 
though his knowledge dxtehds not to all the parts 
and particulars thereof. * 



VIII. 
THE FABLte OF CUPIt) ; 

EXPLAINED OF THE CORPUSCULAR PHIL086^BT. 

THE particulars related by the poets of Cu- 
pid, or love, do not properly agree to the samQ 
person, yet they diflfer only so far, that if the 
confusion of persons be rejected, the correspon- 
dence may hold. They say, that love was the 
most ancient of all the gods, and existed before 
every thing else, except chaos, which is held 
coeval therewith. But for chaos, the ancients 
never paid divine honours, nor gave the title of 
a God thereto. Love is represented absolutely 
without progenitor, excepting only that he is 
said to have proceeded from the egg of Nox; 
but that himself begot the gods, and all things 
else, on chaos. His attributes are four; viz. 1. 

^*— ii**^*^1^»^1^M^— IMM^— — ii^M^— ■ ■ I II ■ ■— ^i»i^—— ^MB^i— 1^1^— ^,„i^i— ^MM— ^— — .^B^ 

« See fable IV. See also the t^ovum Orgumtm, Part IT. 
ApA. i. Sj 3, 4, 5, &c. 
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perpetual infancy, 2. blindness, 3. nakedness, 
and 4. archery. 

There was also another Cupid, or love, the 
youngest son of the Gods, bom of Venus; and 
upon him the attributes of the elder are trans- 
ferredf ^tb some degree of correspondence. 

EXPLANATION. 

I 

TBIS &b\e points at, and enters, the cradle 
of nature. Love seems to be the appetite, or 
incentive, of the primitive matter ; or, to speak 
more distinctly, the natun^l motion, or moving 
prinoifle, of the original corpuacleii or atoms : 
this ttsag the most ancient and oQly power that 
madea&d wrootj^t all things out of oifttter. It 
is jeiiMiv/^y without paifint, thai is, without 
causey. ^ elites am as parents to effects': L^t 
tUf pojver or 'efl|c««y ^aonld.haye no natural 
caase; for, <!icceptiQg God, noH^^ was before 
it: 9Q|i. tkereficMre J!t con/M hove no efficient in 
nature. - And asiiQtbing'is moce inward with na- 
ture,: at GUI neither be a genus nor « form ; an4 
tberelbf^ whaibver it is, it must be somewhat 
positive, though inexpressible. And if it were 
possible to conceive its modus and process, yet 
it could not be known from its cause, as being, 
next to God, the cause of causes, and itself 
Without a cause. And peT\\a^ v^^ ^x^ \^S3\.V^ 

e2 
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hope that the modus of it should fall, or be corn* 
prehended, under human enquiry. Whence it 
is properly feigned to be the egg of Nox, or laid 
in the dark. * 

The divine philosopher declares, that ^^ God 
has made every thing beautiful in its season; 
and has given over the world to our disputes and 
enquiries: but that man cannot find out the 
work which God has wrought, from its begin- 
ning up to its end/' Thus the summary or col« 
lective law of nature, or the principle of love^ 
impressed by God upon the original particles of 
all things, so as to make them attack each other 
and come together, by the repetition and mul- 
tiplication whereof, all the variety in the uni- 
verse is produced, can scarce possibly find full 
admittance into the thoughts of men; though 
some faint notion may be had thereof. The 
Greek philosophy is. subtile, and busied in dis- 
covering the material principles of things ; but 
negligent and languid in discovering the princi- 
ples of motion, in which the energy and efficacy 
of every operation consists. And here the Greek 



* Let it be examined what approximations have been 
made by the modern philosophers to the investigation of this 
principle) in their doctrines, calcuIationSf and attempts, to 
asiiga the cause of gravity. 
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philosophers seem perfectly blind and childish : 
for the opinion of the Peripatetics, as to the sti* 
mulus of matter, by privation, is little more 
than words ; or rather sound than signification. 
And they who refer it to God, though they do 
well therein, yet they do it by a start, and not 
by proper degrees of assent : for doubtless there 
18 one summary, or capital law, in which nature 
meets, subordinate to God ; viz. the law men- 
tioned in the passage above quoted from Solo- 
mon ; or the work which God has wrought from 
its beginning up to its end. ''*' 

Democritus, who farther considered this sub- 
ject, having first supposed an atom, or corpuscle^ 
of some dimension or figure, attributed thereto 
one appetite, desire, or first motion simply ; and 
another comparatively : imagining that all things 
properly tended to the centre of the world ; those 
containing more matter falling faster to the cen- 
ter, and thereby removing, and in the shock 
driving away, such as held less. But this is a 
slender conceit, and regards too few particulars; 
for neither the revolutions of the celestial bo- 
dies, nor the contractions and expansions of 
things, can be reduced to this principle. And 

* Vis. The chain of causes and effects, traced gradually 
up to itv last link ; -where philosophy/ ends : but not before 
It bas discovered erery intermediate UiiV* 

£ 3 
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for the opinion of Epicurus, as to the decliov- 
tion and fortuitous agitation of atoms, this 6tily 
brings th6 matter back again to a trifle, and 
wrap6 it up in ignorance and night. - 

Cupid is elegantly drawn a perpetual child ^ 
for compounds are larger things, and have their 
pedods of age; but Ite first seeds or atoms of 
bodies are small, and remain in a perpetual in* 
fant state. * 

He is again justly represented naked ; as all 
compounds may properly be said to be dressed 
and cloathed, or to assume a personage ; whence 
nothing remains truely naked, but the original 
particles of things. 

The blindness of Cupid, contains a deep alle- 
gory; for this same Cupid, love, or appetite of 
the world, seems to have very little foresight; 
but directs his steps and motions conformably to 
what he finds next him; as blind men do "when 
they feel out their way : which renders the divine 
and over-ruling Providence and foresight the 
more surprizing : as by a certain steady law, 
it brings such a beautiful order, and regularity, 
of things out of what seems eictremely casuali 
void of design, and as it were really blind. 

The last attribute of Cupid is archery; viz. 'a 

' '- ■ "'* * '- 

* See Sir Tsaoe Newton of the original particles of 
ier, ia the queries at the e«id of lus o^Cft. 
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virtae or power operating at a distance: for 
every thing that operates at a distance, may 
seeniy as it were, to dart, or shoot with arrows. 
And w^peyei* allows of ^tpzns and vacuity, ne- 
cessarily supposes tb^t the virtue of atoms ope- 
rates, ^t ^ distance ; fojr without %\m operation, 
np nK>tion could be excited, on accoupt of the 
yacuijun interposing; but all things would re- 
main sluggish and unmoved. 

As to the other Cupid, he is properly said to 
be tjbe youngest son of the gods, as his power 
could not tfijs^e place ))^OTe ,the formation of 
sp^es, or particular bodies. Th^ description 
given us of him transfers tbe ajtiegory to morali- 
ty, thpttgh , be still renins Siome resemblance 
wi^ the ancient .Cupid : for as Venus universal- 
ly .^xcites ^9 affectjioi^ of ^^qci^tiop, and th^ 
desi,re of procreation, her son Cupid applies t^p 
affection to individuals : so that the general dis- 
position proceeds from Venus, but the more 
close sympathy from Cupid. The former de- 
pends upon a near approximation of causes ; 
b^t the l^rtter upon deeper, more necessitating 
^^ uncoptrplable principles, a^ if they proceed- 
jB^ from the anciei^t Cppid, on whom all exqui- 
site sympatbi^ depend. * 

* See this fable farther illustrated in several parts of th« 
aathor*8 works. 
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IX. 

THE FABLE OF DEUCALION : 

SXPLAXNED OF AN USEFUL HINT IN NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

THE poets tell us, that the inhahitants of the 
old world being totally destroyed by the univer- 
sal deluge, excepting Deucalion and Pyrrha; 
these two, desiring with zealous and fervent de- 
votion, to restore mankind, received this oracle 
for answer; that " they should succeed by 
throwing their mother's bones behind them/' 
This at first cast them into great sorrow and de- 
spair; because, as all things were levelled by 
the deluge, it was in vain to seek their mother's 
tomb : but at length, they understood the ex- 
pression of the oracle to signify the stones of 
the earth, which is esteemed the mother of all 
things. 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable seems to reveal a secret of nature, 
and correct an error familiar to the mind ; for 
men's ignorance leads them to expect the reno- 
vation or restauration of things, from their cor- 
ruption and remains ; as the Phoenix is said to 
be restored out of its ashes: which is a ver 
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improper procedure ; because such kind of ma- 
terials have finished their course, and are be- 
come absolutely unfit to supply the first rudi- 
ments of the same things again: Tvhence, in 
cases of renovation, recourse should be had to 
more common pvinciples.''^ 



• X, 

• p t 

TOE FABLE OF SPHlNxV ' 

SXPLAINSD OF TQB SCtBVClfk . 

THEY T^ate that Sphmx.was a tMnst^n, va- 
riously formed ; having the face aad voice of a 
virgin, the Wings of a bird, and tb^ talons of a 
Gryphin. She resided on.-^Q top of a mountain, 
near the city Thel^es ; f nd ako beeet the high- 
ways. Her manner wiaHto lie in Itmbiush, and 
seize the travellers ; and haviilg them in her 
power, proposed to them certam dack and per- 
plexed riddles, which'it was thought shereceived 
from the muses: And if her wretched captives 
could not solve, .and interpret, these riddles, she 
with great cruelty fell upon them, in their hesi- 
tation and confusion, and tore them to pieces. 



* See she Sylva Sylvarum, and the History of Life and 
Death. 
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This plague liaving reigaed a long time, the Tbe- 
bans at length offered tlieir kingdom to the man 
who could interpret her riddles ; there being do 
other way to subdue her. Oedipus, a penetni"' 
ting, and prudent man, thoiugh lame in bis feet^ 
excited by so great a reward^ accepted the cob* 
dition; and with a good assurance of mindy 
chearfully presented himself before the monster, 
who directly asked him, " What creature that 
was, which being born four-footed, afterwards 
became two-footed, then three-footed, and last- 
ly four-footed again ?" Oedipus, with a pre- 
sence of mind, replied it was man ; who, upon 
his 'first birth, and infant state, crawled upon 
all four, in endeavouring to walk ; but not long 
after that, went upright upon his two natural 
feet; again, in old age w;ilked three-footed, 
with a stick ; &nd at last growing d^crepid, lay 
four-footed confined to his bed. And having 
by this exact solution obtained the victory, h^ 
slew the monster, and laying the carcass upon 
an ass, led her away as in triumph. And iq>on 
this he was, according to the agreement, made 
king of Thebes. 
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EXPLANATION. 

This is an elegant, instructive fable, and 
seems invented to represent science, especially 
as joined with practice. For science may, with- 
out absurdity, be called a monster; being strange- 
ly gazed at, and admired, by the ignorant and 
unskilful. Her figure and form is various, by 
reason of the vast variety of subjects that sci- 
ence considers. Her voice and countenance 
are represented female, by reason of her gay ap- 
pearance, and volubility of speech. * Wings 
are Udded, because the sciences and their in- 
ventions rub, and fly about, in a moment ; for 
knowledge, like light communicated from one 
torch to another, is presently catched, and co- 
piously diffused. Sharp and hooked talons are 
elegantly attributed to her; because the axioms 
and arguments of science enter the mind, lay 
hold of it, fix it down, and keep it from moving 
or slipping away. This the sacred philosopher 
bbserved, when he said, " The words of the 
^ise are like goads, or nails, driven far in. 
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• For science or philosophy has, in the general, rather 
been a shewy and talkative thing* than stolid, serviceable* 
and effective. . 
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Again^ all science seems placed on high, as it 
vrere on the tops of mountains, that are hard to 
climb; for science is justly imagined a sublime 
and lofty thing, looking down upon ignorance 
from an eminence, and at the same time taking 
an extensive view on all sides, as is usual on the 
tops of mountains. Science is said to beset the 
highways ; because through all the journey and 
peregrination of human life, there is matter and 
occasion offered of contemplation. 

Sphinx is said to propose various difficult 
questions, and riddles, to men, which she re- 
ceived from the muses ; and these questions, so 
long as they remain with the muses, may very 
well be unaccompanied with severity ; for while 
there is no other end of contemplation and en- 
quiry but that of knowledge alone, the under- 
standing is not oppressed, or driven to straits 
and difficulties, but expatiates and ranges at 
large, and even receives a degree of pleasure 
from doubt and variety. But after the muses 
have given over their riddles to Sphinx, that is, 
to practice, which urges and impels to action, 
choice, and determination, then it is that they 
become torturing, severe, and trying : and un- 
less solved and interpreted, strangely perplex 
and harass the human mind, rend it every way. 
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and perfectly tear it to pieces. * All the riddles 
of Sphinx, therefore, have two conditions an- 
nexed ; viz. dilaceration to those who do not 
solve them ; and empire to those that do. For 
-he who understands the thing proposed, obtains 
his end : and every artificer rules over his work, f 
Sphinx has no more than two kinds of riddles ; 
one relating to the nature of things ; the other 
to the nature of man: and correspondent to 
these, the prizes of the solution are two kinds of 
empire; the empire over nature, and the empire 
-over man. For the true and ultimate end of 
natural philosophy, is dominion over natural 
things, natural bodies, remedies, machines, and 



* To gain the clearer notion of this, we need only consi- 
der the necessities and inconveniences, under which the in- 
habitants, even of civilized countries, frequently labour, 
from inundations, conflagrations, dearths, storms, lightning, 
wars, devastation, tyrannical governments, blind and furi- 
ous zeal, superstition, want of commerce aud certain com- 
modities ; all which particulars, when they come to be prac- 
tically considered, in order to their being remedied, remov- 
ed or prevented, distract and perplex the mind ^ especially 
when the causes of these effects remain unknown, so as not 
to be governable by human means; 

t This is what the author so frequently inculcates in his 
Novum Organum ; viz that knowledge and power are reci- 
procal ; so that to improve in knowledge, is to improve in 
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numberless other particulars: though the Bchooli, 
contented with what spontaneously offers, and 
swollen with their own discourses, neglect, and 
in a manner despise, both things and works. *^ 

But the riddle proposed to Oedipus, the solu- 
tion whereof acquired him the Theban kingdom, 
regarded tlie nature of man ; for he who has 
thoroughly looked into and examined human 
nature, may, in a manner, command his own 
fortune, and seems bom to acquire doqiinidn 
and rule, f Accordingly, Virgil properly makes 
the arts of government to be the arts of die Rod- 
mans, t It was, therefore, extremely appoute 
in Augustus Caesar, to use the image of Sphinx 
in his signet, whether this happened by acci- 
dent or by design, for he of all men was deeply 
versed in politics, and through the course of 
his life very happily solved abundance of new 
riddles, with regard to the nature of man : and 
unless he had done this with great dexterity and 



the power of commanding nature, hy introducing new artai, 

«nd producing works and effects. 

* This is largely prosecuted in the Novum Organuwi, 
t See the de Avgmentis Scientiarunif of Self-PoUcyj or 

the Doctrine of Rising in Life. 

f « Tu regere Imperio Populos, Rmaane, nMioeiito: 
** Hx tibi erunt Artet.'' 
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ready address, he would frequently ^ave been 
involved in imminent danger, if not destruc- 
tion. 

It isy with the utmost elegance, added in the 
fable, that when Sphinx was conquered, her car- 
cass was laid upon an ass ; for there ie nothing 
so subtile and abstruse, but after being once 
made plain, intelligible and common, it may be 
received by the slowest capacity. 

We must not omit^ that Sphinx was conquer- 
ed by a lame man, and impotent in his feet; for 
men usually make too much haste to the solu- 
tion of Sphinx's riddles : whence it happens, 
that she prevailing, their minds are rather rack- 
ed and torn by disputes, than an empire gained 
by works and effects. * 

• See the first part of the Novum Organum, 
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XL 

THE FABLE OF PBOSERPINE; 

EXPIAIITBD OF THE 8PI11IT INCLUDED IIT NATOBAL 

BODIES. 

THEY tell us, Pluto having, upon that me- 
morable division of empire among the gods, re- 
ceived the infernal regions for his share, despair- 
ed of winning any one of the goddesses in mar- 
riage, by an obsequious courtship, and there- 
fore, through necessity, resolved upon a rape : 
And watching his opportunity, he suddenly seizes 
upon Proserpine, a most beautiful virgin, the 
daughter of Ceres, as she was gathering Narcis- 
sus flowers in the meads of Sicily ; and hurryil^ 
her to his chariot, carried her with him to the 
subterraneal regions; where she was treated with 
the highest reverence, and styled the Lady of Dis. 
But Ceres missing her only daughter, whom she 
extremely loved, grew pensive and anxious, be- 
yond measure ; and taking a lighted torch in her 
hand, wandered the world over in quest of her 
daughter: but all to no purpose ; 'till suspecting 
she might be carried to the infernal regions, she 
with great lamentation, and abundance of tears^ * 
importuned Jupiter to restore her; and with 
much ado prevailed, so far as to recover and 
bn'jog her away, if she had tasted tvoXKm^^Soet^^ 
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This proved a hard condition upon the mother ; 
for Proserpine was found to have eaten three 
kemeb of a pomgranate. Ceres^ however, de- 
sisted not, . but fell to her entreaties and lameo* 
tations. afresh; insomuch that, at last, it w^ 
indulge her, that I^roserpine should divide the 
year betwixt her husband and h^r mother ; au4 
live six months with the one, and as. many with, 
the other. After this, Theseus and PeiithoMS, 
with, uncommon audacity, attempted to force 
Proserpine away from Pluto's bed; but happen- 
ing to grow tired in their journey, and resting 
th^qiselve^ . upon a stone, in the realms jpelow, 
^ey.coudd .never rise from it again ; but ren^am 
fitting there for ever. Proserpine, therefore, 
still continued Queen of the Lower Regions; ,ii^ 
booour of whom there was also added this grapd 
l^yilege, that though it had never )3een permit- 
ted any one to return, .after hitving puce de- 
scended thither, a particular exception wa^ 
made,, that he who brought a golden bough, as 
a present to Proserpine, might on that condition, 
descend and return. This was an only bough, 
that grew in a large dark grove, not from a tree 
of its own, but, like the misletoe, from apother ; 
mnd when plucked away, a fresh one always shot 
out in its stead. 
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Leaving, therefore, their conceits to themdelvet, 
we shall freely declare our own sentiments ufydtt 
this last part of the fable. We are certain ihitt 
fiutnerous figures and expressions of the anci^nt^ 
that they judged the conservation ^ and in* ttoltte 
degree, the renovation of natural bodieiB, tb be 
no desperate or impossible thing ; but rathey* bb* 
struse, and out of the common road, than wb<^- 
ly impracticable. And this seems to be Ihrir 
opinion in the present cAse; as they have jslkced 
this bough among an infinite nuniber of shVubs, 
in a spacious and thick wood. They supposed 
it of gold, because gold is the emblem of dtira* 
tion. They feigned it adventitious, notnatilve,' 
because such an effect is to be expected from 
art ; and not from any medicine, or any simple 
or mere natural way of working. * 

* The author's History 6f life aftd Death is a coramett 
tipoii this text 
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spirit we speak of, is in the fittest disposition to 
be catched up by terrestrial matter, vhen it be^ 
i^ns to coagulate, or grovt torpid, as it were. 

Itis an honour justly attributed to Proserpine, 
and not to any other wife of the gods, that of 
toeing the lady, or mistress, of her husband ; be* 
oauM this spirit performs all the operations in 
the tublerraneal region^, whilst Pluto, or the 
^Aftb, remains stypid, or fu it ^ere ignpraiit of 

Thfl aether, or the efficacy of the heavenly bo- 
dies, denoted by Ceres, endeavours with infi- 
nite diligence, to force out this spirit, and f^ 
9tOfe it tQ its pristine state. And by the tQiFc^ 
in the hand of Ceres, or the «ther, is doubtless 
meimt the sun, which disperses light over the 
vliole globe of the earth; and if the thing weii» 
possible, must have the greatest share in recHH 
vering Proserpine, or re-instating the subterra- 
peal sfnrit. Yet Proserpine still continues and 
dwells below, after the manner excellently de* 
acribed in the condition betwixt Jupiter and 
Ceres. For first, it is certain that there are two 
im^ys of detaining the spirit, in solid and ter-^ 
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P * 3ee the l^lva Sylvarum, under the article ImagmatioD. 
Nsfoff 1 Spiritu and ^jmpathy. See also the axioms at the 
end of th« History of Life aad DeatU. 

f2 
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restrial matter; the one by condensation^ orob- 
structton, which is mere violence and imprison- 
ment: the other, by administring' a proper aM« 
ment; which is spontaneous and free. ^ For hi- 
ter the included spirit begins to feed and nouiish 
itself, it is not in a hurry to fly off, but remamSj 
as it were, fixed id its own earth. And this is 
the moral of Proserpine's tasting the pomgFs- 
nate : and were it not for this, she must - long 
ago have been carried up by Ceres, who, .with 
her torch, wandered the world over, and so' the 
earth have been left without its spirit. For 
though the spirit, in metals and minerals, may 
perhaps be, after a particular manner, wrought 
in by the solidity of the mass, yet the spirit of 
vegetables, and animals, has open passages to 
escape at, unless it be willingly detained, in the 
way of sipping and tasting them. * 

The second article of agreement^ that of Pro- 
serpine's remaining six months with her mother, 
and six with her husband, is an elegant descrip* 

* This point is largely explained in the author's History 
of Life and Death, bat still deserves to be set in a more 
full and general light, by new instances and enforcements, 
as a particular, which, though neglected, or almost overlook- 
ed, infinitely regards the improvement of natural philosophy. 
See the Sjflva Syharum, under the article Imagination^ Na- 
ture, Spirit, Sympathy. 
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tion of the division of the year : for the spirit 
dififused through the earth, lives above ground in 
the vegietable world, during the summer moipiths; 
but in., the winter returns under ground again. 

Tbe^ attempt of Theseus and^ Perithous to 
bring Proserpine away, denotes that the more 
subtile spirits, which descend in many bodies to 
the earth, may frequently be unable to drink in, 
uni^ with themselves, and carry off the subter- 
raneofus spirit; but, on the contrary, be coagu- 
lated by it, and rise no more; so as to increase 
the inhabitants, and add to the dominion of Pro; 
serpine.* 

The Alchen(iists will be apt to fall in with our 
interpret£^tion of the golden bough, whether we 
will or no ; because they promise golden moun- 
tains, and the restoration of natural bodies from 
their stone; as from the gates of Pluto : but we 
are well assured, that their theory has no just 
foundation; and suspect they have no very en- 
couraging practical proofs of its soundness. 

^ Many philosophers have certain speculations to this pur- 
pose. Sir Isaac Kewton, in particufaBrr^suspects that the 
earth receives its vivifying spirit from the comets. And the 
philosophical chemists and astrologers have spun the thought 
into many phantastical distinctions and varieties. See New- 
ton. Princip. Lib. III. p. 473. &c. See also Sylva S^lva^ 
rum. 

F 3 
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Leaving, therefore, their conceits to themd^^b<lii^ j 
we shall freely declare our own sentiittetitk up^'iM 
this last part of the fable. We ar^ certain fr^^l 
fiutnerous figures and expfeisions of the la&citoB^.' 
that they judged the conservation^ and in'tloifl^ 
degree, the renovation of natural bodieiSy Uy be 
no desperate or impossible thing ; but ratheS^ ab^ 
struse, and out of the common road, than whol- 
ly impracticable. And this seems to be theif 
opinion in the present case; as they have pftured 
thi^ bough among an in finite number of shVtlbs, 
in a spacious and thick wood. They stippMed 
it of gold, because gold is the emblem of dtira"* 
tion. They feigned it adventitious, not native,' 
because such an effect is to be expected from 
art ; and not horn any medicine, or any simple 
or mere natural way of working. * 

I 
* The author's History of life and Death ii a cdiiinRftt 
t^ion this textk 
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MORAL MYTHOLOGY, 



I. 

THE FABL1B dP MEKINOK; 

EXPLAINtD OF THE FATAL PBECIPITANCY OP TOtTH. 

J. HE po^tsl made Mffl&non the son of Aurora;- 
and bring him to the Trogaa war in beautiful ar- 
mour, and flushed with popular praise; wfaere^ 
tihirsting after farther gloty, and rashly hurrying 
on to the greatest enteiprijiesy he engages the 
bravest warrior of all the Greeks, Achilles ; and 
falls by his hand, in single combat. Jupiter, in 
commiseration of his death, sent birds to grace his 
funeral, that perpetually chanted certain mourn- 
ful and bewailing dirges. It is also reported, that 
. the rays of the rising sun, striking his statue^ 
used to give a lamenting sound. 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable regards the unfortunate end of 
Chose promising youths, who, l\k^ %^\i& ^^ '^'^ 
tbffrhiitg, elate with ^jtx^y \io^^ ^tA ^gpNw» 

¥ 4» 
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outsideS) attempt things beyond their strength ; 
challenge the bravest heroes ; provoke them to 
the combat ; and proving unequal^ die in their 
high attempts. ^ 

The death of such youths seldom fails to meet 
vriih infinite pity ; as no mortal calamity is more 
moving and afflicting, than to see the flower of 
virtue cropt before its time. Nay, the prime 
of life enjoyed to the full, or even to a degree of 
envy, does not assuage or moderate the grief 
occasioned by the untimely death of such hope- 
ful youths : But lamentations and bewailingg 
fiy>' like mournful birds, about their tombs, for 
a long whilie after : especially upon all fresh oc- 
casions, new commotions, and the beginning of 
great actions, the passionate desire of them is 
renewed, as by the sun's morning rays. 



II. 
THE FABLE OF TYTHONUS; 

EXPLAINED OF PBEDOKINANT PASSIONS. 

IT is elegantly fabled by Tythonus, that being 

exceedingly beloved by Aurora, she petitioned 

Jupiter that he might prove immortal ; thereby 

to secure herself the everlasting eiyoyment of his 

company : bat through female madv^tXeoQ^ ^^ 
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forgot to add, that he might never grow old : so 
that, though he proved immortal, he became 
miserably worn and 'consumed with age, inso- 
much, that Jupiter, out of pity, at length trant- 
iormed him to a gra&hopper. 

EXPLAITATIOK. 

« ■ 

This fable seems to contain an ingenious de« 
scription of pleasure ; which at first, as it were 
m the morning of the day, is so welcome, that 
men pray to have it everlasting : but forget that 
satiety and weariness of it will, like old age, 
Overtake them; though they think not of it: 
so that at length, when their appetite for pleasur- 
able actions is gone, their desires and affections 
often continue : whence wq commonly find that 
aged persons delight themselves with the dis- 
course and remembrance of the things agreeable 
to them in their better days. This is very re- 
markable in men of a loose, and men of a mili- 
tary life : the former whereof are always talking 
over their amours ; and the latter the exploits of 
their youth ; like grashoppers, that show their 
vigour only by their chirping. * 

* ' . ■ ■ ■! I 

* See the History of Life and Death. 
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in- . :, 

THE fABLE OF NABCISSUS; '-' * 

XXPLAI^KD Of 8BLF-L0VE. " 

NARCISSUS is said to have been extremely 
beautiful and comely^ but intolerably proud and 
disdainful ; so that, pleased with himself, and 
scorning the world, he led a solitary life ifi ihe 
Woods ; hunting only with a few followers^ wbd 
were his professed admirers : and amongst th^ 
rest, the nymph Echo was his constant attetidtint. 
In this method of life it was once his fate to a{>* 
proach a clear fountdn; where he laid hiiHself 
down to rest, in the noon-day heat ; when, b^ 
holding his image in the water, he fell into such 
a rapture and admiration of himself, that he 
could by no means be got away ; but remained 
continually fixed and gazing ; till at length he 
was turned into a flower, of his own name, which 
appears early in the spring, and is consecrated td 
the infernal deities, Pluto, Proserpine^ and th^ 
fiiries. 



' ( 



EXPLASATIOir. 



This fable seems to paint the behainour and 
fortune of those, who, for their beauty, or other 
endowments^ wherewith natvu^^ (^mVho^oX «xi^ 
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industry of their own,) has graced and adorned 
them, are extravagantly fond of themselves. 
For men of such a disposition generally affect 
retirement, and absence from public affairs ; as 
a life of business ndust necessarily slibject them 
to Bianj neglects abd eontempts, which might 
distarb and ruffle ikmr minds ; whence 6uch 
persons commonly lead a solitary, private, and 
bbadowy life; See little company , and those 
only such as highly admire and reverence them; 
or, likis ant echo, assent to all they say> 

And tiiey who are depraved, and rendei^d 
still fonder of themselves by this custom, grovi 
strangely indolent, unactive, and perfectly stu- 
pid. The Narcissus^ a spring -flower, is an ele- 
gant emblem of this temper, which at first flou- 
rishes^ and is talked of^ but when ripe, frustrates 
the exp^tation conceived of it. 

Aind that this flower should be sacred to the 
i^fektial powers, carries on the allusion still far- 
ther ; beclittse men of this humour are perfectly 
joseless in all respects: for whatever yields no 
^ity batpasseS) ajid is no more, like the way of 
a^p in the sea, was by the^ ancients consecrat- 
ed to the infernal shades and powers. 
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ni. .. :. 

ThB TKELE OP NABCBSUS; ' '-' • 

XXVCAItrtO or SELF-LOVE. - 

NARCISSUS is said to have been extfemely 
beautiful and comely, but intolerably proud and 
disdainful; so that, pleased with himself, and' 
scorning the wofld, he led a solitaiy life ifi ihe 
^oods ; hunting only with a few followers^ wbd 
were his professed admirers : and amongst th^ 
rest, the nymph Echo was his constant attetidfttit. 
In this method of life it was once his fate to ap-" 
proach a clear fountdn; where he laid hiiHself 
down to rest, in the noon-day heat; when, b^ 
holding his image in the water, he fell into such 
a rapture and admiration of himself, that he 
could by no means be got away ; but remained 
continually fixed and gazing ; till at length he 
was turned into a flower, of his own name, which 
appears early in the spring, and is consecrated td 
the infernal deities, Pluto, Proserpine^ and th^ 
fiiries. 

■ "• 

EXPLAlTATIOir. 

This fable seems to paint the behainour and 
fortune of those, who, for their beauty , or other 
endowments^ wherewith iiatui.f;t (^mVYio^oX «xi^ 
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industry of their own,) has graced and adorned 
them, are extravagantly fond of themselves. 
For men of such a disposition generally affect 
retirement, and absence from public affairs ; as 
a life of business ndust necessarily slibject them 
to many neglects abd eontempts, which might 
distnrb and ruffle ikmr minds : whence such 
persons commonly lead a solitary, private, and 
Sbadoivy life; See little company, and those 
only such as highly admire and reverence them; 
or, like ant echo, assent to all they say. 

And lliey who are depraved, and rendered 
still fonder of themselves by this custom, grow 
strangely indolent, unactive, and perfectly stu- 
pid. The Narcissus^ a spring -flower, is an ele- 
gant emblem of this temper, which at first flou- 
rishes, and is talked of^ but when ripe, frustrates 
lihe expectation conceived of it. 

Aind that this flower should be sacred to the 
uCkle^*nal powers, carries on the allusion still far- 
ther ; i beclibse men of this humour are perfectly 
jQseisess in all respects; for whatever yields no 
Arliity bat.passes, and is no more, like the way of 
'a^p in the sea, was by the^ ancients consecrat- 
ed to the infernal shades and powers. 
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HI. .. :, 

THE JABLB OP NAUCBSUS; " '-'• • 

lYPCAItrtO 0» SELF-LOVE. ' 

NARCISSUS is said to have been extremely 
beautiful and comely, but intolerably proud and 
disdainful ; so that, pleased with himself, and ' 
scorning the world, he led a solitary life ifi ^e 
iK^oods ; hunting only with a few followers^ wbd 
were his professed admirers : and amongst th6 
rest, the nymph Echo was his constant attetidtitit. 
In this method of life it was once his fate ti>^tp<^ 
proach a clear fountain; where he laid hittis^lf 
down to rest, in the noon-day heat; when, be^ 
holding his image in the water, he fell into such 
a rapture and admiration of himself, that he 
could by no means be got away ; but remained 
continually fixed and gazing ; till at length he 
was turned into a flower, of his own name, which 
appears early in the spring, and is consecrated to 
the infernal deities, Pluto, Proserpine^ and th^ 

furies. 

•••'•■ 

EXPLASATIOir. 

This fable seems to paint the behainour and 
fortune of those^ who, for their beauty, or other 
endowments^ wherewith iiatvi;.f;» (^mVYio^aX ws^ 
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industry of their own,) has graced and adorned 
them, are extravagantly fond of themselves. 
For m£a of such a disposition generally affect 
retirement, and absence from public affairs ; as 
a life of business niust necessarily slibject them 
to many neglects abd eontempts, which might 
disturb and ruffle tbsir minds: whence 6uch 
penons commonly lead a solitary, private, and 
^adotiry life; see little company^ and those 
only such as highly admire and reverence them; 
or, like an echo, Assent to all they say. 

And lliey who are deprayed, and rendered 
still fonder of themselves by this custom, gro\v 
strangely indolent, unactive, and perfectly stu- 
pid. The Narcissus, a «pring -flower, is an ele- 
gant emblem of this temper, which at first flou- 
rishes, and is talked of, but when ripe, frustrates 
the exp^tation conceived of it. 

And that this flower should be sacred to the 
uCklernal powers, carries on the allusion still far- 
Uier ; beclnee men of this humour are perfectly 
juselees in all respects: for whatever yields no 
^it, bat.passes, and is no more, like the way of 
a^p in the sea, was by the^ ancients consecrat- 
ed to the infernal shades and powers. 
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Leaving, therefore, their conceits to themse^b* li| 
we shall freely declare our owfi seotimehtb upf 4 
this last part of the fable. We art certain fir^* i 
fiuin^rous figures and expilsisions of the a&cienb» ' 
that they judged the conservation^ and in^ttoltM 
degree, the renovation of natural bodies, tb be 
no despierate or itnpossible thing ; but rather nb^ 
struse, and out of the common road, than whol- 
ly impracticable. And this seems to be theif 
opinion in the present case; as they have jsliiced 
thi^ bough among an infinite number of iJhYiibs, 
in a spacious and thick wood. They suppb^ 
it of gold, because gold is the emblem of dtira'> 
tion. They feigned it adventitious, not hatiive,' 
because such an effect is to be expe(:ted ffom 
art ; and not from any medicine, or any sim(ple 
or mere natural way of working. * 

* The author's History df life and Death ii a cdmiaeftt 
tipoo tfan textk 
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These Sirens resided in certain pleasant 
islands, and when from their watch-tower they 
saw any ship approaching, they first detained the 
sailors by their music, then inticing them to 
shore, destroyed them. 

llieir singing was not of one and the same 
kind, but they adapted their tunes exactly to the 
liature of each person, in order to captivate and 
secure him. And so destructive had they been, 
that these islands of the Siretis appeared, to a 
very great distance, white with the bon^s of their 
tmb\iried c&ptives. 

' Two different remedies were invented to pro- 
tect persons against them, the one by "Ulysses, 
the other by Orpheus. .Ulysses commanded his 
associates to stop their ears close with wax ; and 
he determining to make the trial, and yet avoid 
the danger, ordered himself to be tied fast to a 
mast of the ship, giving strict charge not to be 
unbound, even though biihself should entreat it ; 
but Orpheus, without any binding at all, escapied 
the danger, by loudly chanting to his' harp the 
praises of the go^ds, whereby he drowned the 
voices of the Sirens. 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable is of the moral kind, and appears 
no less elegant than easy to luleT^i^l. ^ot ^^V^v 
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sares proceed from plenty and affluence, attended 
with activity or exultation of the mind.*^ Anti- 
ently their first incentives were quick, and seized 
upon men as if they had been winged ; but learn*: 
ingand philosophy afterwards prevailing, had, at 
least, the power to lay the mind under some re- 
straint, and make it consider the issue of things, 
and thus deprived pleasures of their wings. 

This conquest redounded greatly to the honor 
and ornament of the muses, for after it appeared, 
by the example of a few, that philosophy could 
introduce a contempt of pleasures, it immedi- 
ately seemed to be a sublime thing that could 
raise and elevate the soul, fixed in a manner 
down to earth, and thus render men^s thoughts, 
which reside in the head, winged as it were, or 
sublime. 

Only the mother of the Sirens was not thus 
plumed on the head, which doubtless denotes 
superficial learning, invented and used for de- 
light and levity ; an eminent example whereof 
we have in Petronius, who, after receiving sen* 
tence of death, still continued his gay frothy hu- 
mour, and, as Tacitus observes, used his learning 

* The one denoted by the rirer Acheloas, and the other 
by Terpsichore, the muse that invented tbe Cithaca, and 
deliehted in dancing. 
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to solace or divert himself; and instead of such 
discourses as give • a firmness and constancy of 
mind, read nothing but loose poems and verses.* 
Such learning as this seems to pluck the crowns 
again from the muses heads, and restore them to 
the Sirens. 

The Sirens are said to inhabit certain islands, 
because pleasures generally seek retirement, and 
often shun society. And for their songs, with 
the manifold artifice and destructiveness thereof 
this is too obvious and common to need expia- 
tion. But that particular, of the bones stretching 
like white clifts along the shores, and appear- 
ing afar off, contains a more subtile allegory, 
and denotes that the examples of others calami* 
ty and misfortunes, though ever so manifest 
and apparent, have yet but little force to deter 
the corrupt nature of man from pleasures. 

The allegory of the remedies against the 
Sirens is not difficult, but very wise and noble : 
it proposes, in effect, three remedies, as well 
against subtile as violent mischiefs, two drawn 
from philosophy and one from religion. 

* " Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus ; 
** Rumoresque Senum severioriim 
** Omnes unius estimemus Assis. 

And again— 

** Jura Senes norint, Sc quod sit Fasque Nefosque 
" /Dquirant trlstetj Legamque examma^ let^Knt.** 
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The first means of escaping is to resist the 
earliest temptation in the beginning, and dili- 
gently avoid and cut off ail occasions that may 
solicit or sway the mind; and this is well repre- 
sented by stopping of the ears ; a kind of remedy 
to be necessarily used with mean and vulgar 
minds, such as the retinue of Ulysses. 

But nobler spirits may converse, even in the 
midst of pleasures, if the mind be well guarded 
with constancy and resolution. And thus some 
delight to make a severe trial of their own virtue, 
and thoroughly acquaint themselves with the 
folly and nuulness of pleasures, without comply- 
ing or being wholly given up to them ; which is 
what Solomon professes of himself, when he 
closes the account of all the numerous pleasures 
he gave a loose to, with this expression, ^* But 
wisdom still continued with me.^^ Such heroes 
in virtue may, therefore, remain unmoved by the 
greatest incentives to pleasure, and stop them- 
selves on the very precipice of danger ; if, ac- 
cording to the example of Ulysses, they interdict 
themselves all pernicious counsel, and obsequi- 
ousness of their friends and companions, which 
have the greatest power to shake and unsettle 
the mind. 

But the most excellent remedy, in every temp- 
tation, is that of Orpheus, who, by loudly ch&nt^ 
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ing and resounding the praises of the gods^ con- 
founded the voices, and kept himself from hearing 
the music of the Sirens; for divine contemplsr 
tions exceed the pleasures of sense^ not only in 
power but also in sweetness. 



VII. 

THE FABLE OF DIOMED ; 

ZZPLAINBD Of VXBBXOUTlOBrf OR SEAL fOK KELIOION. 

DIOMEP . acquired gireat glorjr and honour 
at the Trpjaft ivar, and was highly &v!Obred by 
PallaSy.wl^o enconraged and excited hiin by no 
means tki«pat« Vtous, if he should casually meet 
her in fight. He followed the advice with too 
much eageni68(i and intrepidity»:and accordingly 
wounded that gpdde^l in her hand. This pre- 
sumptuous action remained unpunished for a 
time ; and when tbe war was ended, he returned 
with great glory and regnown to his own country, 
where, findiiig hiaiselC embroiled with domestic 
affairs, he retired into Italy. Here also, at first 
he was well receive^ and nobly entertained by 
King Daunus, who, besides other pfta and ho- 
nours, erected statues for him over all his domi- 
nions. But upon the first calamity that afflicted 
the people after the.stranger^s arrival^ Daunus 
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immediately reflected that he entertained a de- 
voted person in his palace, an enemy to the gods, 
and one who had sacrilegiously wounded a 
goddess with his sword, whom it was impious but 
to touch. To expiate, therefore, his country's 
guilt, he without regard to the laws of hospitality y 
which were less regarded by him than the laws of 
religion, directly slew his guest, and commanded 
his statues and all his honours to be razed and 
abolished. Nor was it safe for others to com- 
miserate or bewail so cruel a destiny; but even 
his companions in arms, whilst they lamented 
the death of their leader, and filled all places 
with their complaints, were turned into a kind 
of swanSy which are said, at the approach of their 
own death, to chaunt sweet melancholy dirges. 

EXPLANATION. 

THIS fable intimates an extraordinary and al- 
most singular thing, for no hero besides Diomed 
is recorded to have wounded any of the gods. 
Doubtless, we have here described the nature 
and fate of a man, who professedly makes any 
divine worship or sect of religion, though in 
itself vain and light, the only scope of his actions, 
and resolves to propagate it by fire and sword. 
For aJthough the bloody &\&»&ti\\oxi's» ^\A ^fiSisx- 
«aocs about religion were unJwkO^ix Vo ^^ "^s^* 
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tientSy yet so copious and diffusive was their 
knowledge, that what they knew not by experi- 
ence, they comprehended in thought and repre- 
sentation : those, therefore, who endeavour to 
reform or establish any sect of religion, though 
vain, corrupt, and infamous (which is here de- 
noted under the person of Venus), not by the 
force of reason, learning, sanctity of manners, 
the weight of arguments, and examples; but 
would spread or extirpate it by persecution, 
pains, penalties, tortures, fire and sword ; may, 
perhaps, be instigated hereto by Pallas, that is, 
by a certain rigid, prudential consideration, and 
a severity of judgment, by the vigour and effi- 
cacy whereof, they see thoroughly into the falla- 
cies and fictions of the delusions of this kind; 
and through aversion to depravity and a well- 
meant zeal, these men usually for a time, acquire 
great fame and glory, and are by the vulgar, 
to whom no moderate measures can be accepta- 
ble, extolled, and almost adored, as the only 
patrons and protectors of truth and religion; 
men of any other disposition seeming, in compa- 
rison with these, to be luke-warm, mean-spirited, 
and cowardly. This fame and felicity, however, 
seldom endures to the end; but all violence, 
unless it escapes the rever^e^ and dx^s^s of 
things by untimely deatb/is coTMnoiii^ xoi^foaiir 
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perous in the issue : and if a change of affairs 
happens, and that sect of religion, which was. 
persecuted and oppressed, gains strength and 
rises again; then the zeal and warm endeavours 
of this sort of men are condeitined, their very 
name becomes odious, and all their honours 
terminate in disgrace. 

As to the point that Diomed should be slain 
by his hospitable entertainer, this denotes that 
religious dissentions may cause treachery, bloody 
animosities and deceit, even between the nearest 
friends. 

That complaining or bewailing should not, in 
so enormous a case, be permitted to friends af- 
fected by the catastrophe, without punishment, 
includes this prudent admonition; that almost 
in all kinds of wickedness -«nd depravity, men 
have still room left for commiseration, so that 
they who hate the crime, may yet pity the person, 
and bewail his calamity, from a principle of hu- 
manity and good- nature; and to forbid the over- 
flowings and intercourses of pity upon such 
occasions, were the extremest of evils ; yet in 
the cause of religion and impiety, the very com- 
miserations of men are noted and suspected. 
On the other hand, the lamentations and com- 
plainings of the followers and attendants of 
(diomed, that is, of men ol \\i^ %^tcl^ ^^'^^. '^"^ 
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persuasion, are usually very sweet, agreeable, 
' and moving,, like the dying notes of swans, or 
the birds of Diomed. This also is a noble and 
remarkable part of the allegory, denoting, that 
tbe last words of those who suffer for the sake 
of religion, strongly affect and sway mensT 
minds, and leave a lasting impression upon the 
sense and memory.* 



:f==£ 



* See the de Attgment, Scieniiar, 
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POLITICAL MYTHOLOGY. 



I. 

THE FABLE OP ACTEON AND PENTHEU3; 

SXPLAIlrSII or CVklOMTT, 0> PBYIMO INTO THE SB- 
OBSTt or PBINCIf, AND DIVlllE MYSTBBIKf. 

jL HE ancients afford us two examplee, for sup- 
pressing the iknpertinent curiosity of mankind, 
in diving into secrets, and imprudently longing 
and endeavouring to discover them. The one 
of these, is in the person of Acteon; and the 
other, in that of Pentheus. Acteon undesign- 
edly phancing to see Diana naked, was turned 
into a stag, and tomato pieces by his own 
hounds. And Pentheus desiring to pry into 
the hidden mysteries of Bacchus's sacrifice, and 
dimbing a tree for that purpose, was struck 
with a phrensy. This phrenzy of Pentheus 
caused him to see things double, particularly 
the sun, and his own city Thebes, so that run- 
ning homewards, and immediately espying ano- 
ther Thebes, he runs toviaTd^ X\\^X% ^\A ^^a>^ 
continues incessantly tendiu^ &i^X. Xo >^^ ^\^^\ 
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and then to the other, without coming at ei- 
ther. 

EXPLANATION. 

The first of these fables may relate to the 
secrets of princes; and the second to divine 
mysteries. For they who are not intimate with 

^ a prince, yet against his will have a knowledge 
of his secrets, inevitably incur his displeasure : 
and therefore, being aware that they are singled 
out, and all opportunities watched against them, 
they lead the life of a stag, full of fears and sus- 
picions. It likewise frequently happens, that 
their servants and domestics accuse them, and 
plot their overthrow, in order to procure favour 
with the prince : for whenever the king mani- 
fests his displeasure, the person it falls upon 
must expect his servants to betray him, and 
worry him down, as Acteon was worried by his 
own dogs. 

The punishment of Pentheus is of another 
kind I for they who, unmindful of their mortal 
state, rashly aspire to divine mysteries, by climb- 
ing the heights of nature and philosophy, here 
represented by climbing a tree; their fate is 
perpetual inconstancy, perplexity, and instabili- 
ty of judgment. For 9i& there is one Ugjbt of 

nature, and another Bgjht tbat *\% ^[vsvaft, VJc«g«| 
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see, as it were, two suns. And as the actions of 
life, and the determinations of the will, depend 
upon the understanding, they are distracted as 
much in opinion, as in will : and therefore judge 
very inconsistently, or contradictorily ; and see 
as it were Thebes double : for Thebes being the 
refuge and habitation of Pentheus, here denotes 
the ends of actions : whence they know not what 
course to take, but remaining undetermined and 
unresolved in their views and designs, they are 
merely driven about by every sudden gust, and 
impulse of the mind. * 



II. 

THE FABLE OF THE GODS SWEARING BY THE 

KIVER STX'X ; 

EXPLAINED OF NECESSITY^ IN THE OATHS OR SOLEMN 

LEAGUES OF FRINGES. 

THE only solemn oath, by which the gods 
irrevocably obliged themselves, is a well known 
thing, and makes a part of many ancient fables. 
To this oath tliey did not invoke apy celestial 
divinity, or divine attribute, but only called to 
witness the river Styx; which, with many Me- 
anders, surrounds the infernal court of Dis. 



• See de ilugmcnti* Sci««,tv«mm, 
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For this form alone, and none but this, was held 
inviolable and obligatory : and the punishment 
of falsifying it was, that dreaded one of being 
excluded, for a certain number of years, the 
table of the gods. 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable seems invented to shew the nature 
of the compacts and confederacies of princes; 
which, though ever so solemnly and religiously 
sworn to, prove but little the more binding for 
it : so that oaths in this case seem used, rather 
for decorum, reputation, and ceremony, than 
for fidelity, security, and effectuating. And 
though these oaths were strengthened with the 
bonds of affinity, which are the links and ties of 
nature, and again, by mutual services i.nd good 
offices, yet we see all this will generally give 
way to ambition, convenience, and* the thirst of 
power : the rather, because it is easy for princes, 
under various, specious pretences to defend, 
disguise, and conceal their ambitious desires, 
and insincerity; having no judge to call them (o 
account. There is, however, one true and pm* 
per confirmation of their faith, though no celes- 
tial divinity ; but, that great divinity of princes, 
Necessity; or, the danger of t\ie ti.\A.V^\ %xk^>^ 
securing of advantage. 
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This necessity is elegantly represented by 
Styx, the fatal river, that can never be crossed 
back. And this deity it was, which Iphicrates, 
the Athenian, invoked in making a league: and 
beciause he roundly and openly avows what most 
others studiously conceal, it may be proper to 
give his own words. Observing, that the La- 
cedemonians were inventing and proposing a 
variety of securities, sanctions, and bonds of 
alliance, he interrupted them thus: ^' There 
may indeed, my friends, be one bond and means 
of security between us ; and that is, for you to 
demonstrate you have delivered into our hands, 
such things as that if you had the greatest desire 
to hurt us, you could not be able." Therefore, 
if the* power of offending be taken away, or if 
by a breach of compact there be danger of de- 
struction or diminution to the state, or tribute, 
then it is that covenants will be ratified, and 
confirmed, as it were by the Stygian oath, 
whilst there remains an impending danger of 
being prohibited and excluded the banquet of 
. the gods : by which expression the ancients de- 
noted the rights and prerogatives, the afiSuence 
and the felicities of empire and dominion. * 

^ See de Augmentis Scientiarum. 
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III. 

THE FABLE OF JUPITER AND METIS J 

EXPLAINED OF FRINGES AND THEIR COUNCIL. 

THE ancient poets relate that Jupiter took 
Metis to wife, whose name plainly denotes 
counsel ; and that she being pregnant by him, 
and he perceiving it, would by no means wait 
the time of her delivery ; but directly devoured 
her : whence himself also became pregnant, and 
was delivered in a wonderful manner ; for he, 
from his head or brain, brought forth Pallas 
armed. 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable, which in its literal sense appears 
monstrously absurd, seems to contain a stat6 
secret; and shews with what art kings usually 
carry themselves towards their couusil, in or- 
der to preserve their own authority and majesty, 
not only inviolate, but so as to have it magnifi- 
ed and heightened among the people. For kings 
commonly link themselves, as it were in a nup- 
tial bond, to their council, and deliberate and 
communicate with them after a prudent and 
laudable custom, upon matters of the greatest 
importance ; at the same time, ^xjk&tVj covxewin^ 
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this no diminution of their majesty : but when 
the matter once ripens to a decree, or order, 
which is a kind of birth, the king then suffers the 
council to go on no further, lest the act should 
seem to depend upon their ' pleasure. Now 
therefore, the king usually assumes to himself 
whatever was wrought, elaborated, or formed, 
as it were, in the womb of the council, (unless 
it be a matter of an invidious nature, which he 
is sure to put from him) so that the decree and 
the execution shall seem to flow from himself. 
And as this decree, or execution, proceeds with 
prudence, and power, so as to imply necessity, 
it is elegantly wrapt up under the figure of Pallas 
armed. 

Nor are kings content to have this seem the 
effect of their own authority, free-will, and un- 
controlable choice, unless they also take the 
whole honour to themselves, and make the 
people imagine that all good and wholesome de- 
crees proceed entirely from their own head ; that 
is, their own sole prudence and judgment. 
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IV. 

THE FABLE OF ENDYMION; 

EXPLAINED OP COURT - FAVOURITES. 

The goddess Luna, is said to have fallen in 
love with the shepherd Endymion, and to have 
carried on her amours with him, in a new and 
singular manner : it beipg ber custom', whilst he 
lay reposing in a native cave> under Moim't Lat- 
mus, to descend frequently from, her sphierey en- 
joy his company whilst he slept, apd Aieii go up 
to heaven again. And all this, while, Endy- 
mion's fortune was no way prejudiced by his un- 
active and sleepy life ; the goddess causing his 
flocks to thrive, and grow so exceeding nume- 
rous, that none of the other shepherds could 
compare with him. 

■ ■ ■ "; '. 

XXPLAl^ATIOir. 

This fable seems to describe the tempers and 
dispositions of princes,^ who being thoughtful and 
suspicious, do not easily admit to their privacies 
such men as are prying, curious, and vigilant, or 
as it were sleepless ; but rather such as are of an 
easy, obliging nature, and indulge them in their 
pleasures, without seeking any thing farther: 
hut seeming ignorant, insensible, or as it were 
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lulled asleep before them. Princes usually treat 
such persons familiarly ; and quitting their throne 
like Luna, think they may with S9>fety unbosom 
to them. This temper was very remarkable in 
Tiberius, a prince exceeding difficult to please; 
and who had no favourites but those that perfect- 
ly understood his way, and at the same time, 
obstinately dissembled their knowledge, almost 
to a degree of stupidity. 

The cave is not improperly mentioned in the 
fable ; it being a common thing for the favou- 
rites of a prince to have their pleasant retreats, 
whither to invite him, by way of relaxation, 
though without prejudice to their own fortunes : 
tbeee favourites usually making a good provision 
for themselves. 

For though their prince should not, perhaps, 
promote them to dignities, yet, out of real affec^ 
tion, Q,nd not only for cQnvenience, they gene- 
rally feel the enriching influence of his bounty. 
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V. 

THE FABLE OF NEMESIS ; 

B3tPLAIN£D OF THE BEVER8E8 OF FORTUNE. 

NEMESIS is represented as a goddess vene- 
rated by all ; but feared by the powerful and 
the fortunate. She is said to be the daughter of 
Nox and Oceanus. She is drawn with wings, 
and a crown ; a javelin of ash in her right hand; 
a glass containing Ethiopians in her left ; and 
riding upon a stag. 

EXPLANATION. 

The fable receives this explanation. The 
word Nemesis manifestly signifies revenge, or 
retribution : for the office of this goddess con- 
sisted in interposing, like the Roman tribunes, 
with an ' I forbid it * in all courses of constant 
and perpetual felicity : so as not only to chastise 
haughtiness, but also to repay, even innocent 
and moderate happiness with adversity : as if it 
were decreed, that none of human race should 
be admitted to the banquet of the gods, but for 
sport. And, indeed, to read over that chapter 
of Pliny, wherein he has collected the miseries 
and misfortunes of Augustus Caesar, whom of 
all inanAind one would 3udg;e mo^\.iotXxv\M8X^\ as 
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he had a certain art of using and enjoying pros- 
perity, with a mind no way tumid, hght, effemi- 
nate, confused, or melanchoHc ; one cannot but 
think this a very great and powerful goddess, 
who could bring such a victim to her altar. * 

The parents of this goddess were Oceanus and 
Nox; that is, the fluctuating change of things, 
and the obscure and secret divine decrees. The 
changes of things are aptly represented by the 
ocean, on account of its perpetual ebbing and 
flowing ; and secret providence is justly expres- 
sed by night. Even the heathens have observ- 
ed this secret Nemesis of the night ; or the dif- 
ference betwixt divine and human judgment, f 

Wings are given to Nemesis, because of the 
sudden and unforeseen changes of things ; for, 
from the earliest account of time, it has been 
common for great and prudent men to fall by the 
dangers they most despised. Thus Cicero, when 
admonished by Brutus of the infidelity and ran- 
cour of Octavius, coolly wrote back, ** I cannot, 
however, but be obliged to you, Brutus, as I 
ought, for informing me, though of such a trifle.'^ 

Nemesis also has her crown, by reason of the 



* As she also brought the author himself. ' 

^ (( .^ — ^^ Cadit Ripheus, justissimus unus, 
*< Qui fuit ex Teucris, & servantissimus x<\\xi ; 
" Diis aiiter visum. 
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invidious and malignant nature of the vulgar, 
who generally rejoice, triumph, and crown her, 
at the fall of the fortunate, and the powerfuL 
And for the javelin in her right hand, it has re- 
gard to those whom she has actually struck and 
transfixed. But whoever escapes her stroke, or 
feels not actual calamity or misfortune, she af- 
frights with a black and dismal sight in her left 
hand : for doubtless, mortals on tbe highest pi^ 
nacle of felicity, have a prospect of death, dis- 
eases, calamities, perfidious friends, undermin- 
ing enemies, reverses of fortune, &c. repre- 
sented by the Ethiopians in her glass. Thus 
Virgil, with great elegance, describing the battle 
of Actium, says of Cleopatra, that, '^ She did not 
yet perceive the two asps behind her;'** but 
soon after, which way soever she turned, she 
saw whole troops of Ethiopians still before 
her. 

Lastly, it is significantly added, that Nemesis 
rides upon a stag, which is a very long-lived 
creature ; for though, perhaps, some by an un- 
timely death in youth, may prevent or escape 
this goddess, yet they who enjoy a long flow of 
happiness and power, doubtless, become subject 
to her at length, and are brought to yield. 



* " Kef ina in mediis palrio ^locat K^mvtiai %\^vto\ 
'' Necdum etiam gemlnos a letgo te&pVdx.9kX\^\]A%. 
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VI. 
THE FA»LE OF CYCLOPS* DEATH; 

EXPLAINED OF BASE COURT-OF7IC£1t8. 

IT is related that the Cyclops, for their sa- 
vageness and cruelty, were by Jupiter first thrown 
into Tartarus, and there condemned to perpetu- 
al imprisonment: but that afterwards Tellus per« 
suaded Jupiter it would be for his service to re- 
lease them, and employ them in forging thun- 
der-bolts. This he accordingly did ; and they, 
with unwearied p^ns ai)d .diligence, hammered 
out his bolt^ and other instruments of terror, 
with a frightful and continual din of the anvil. 

It happened long after, that Jupiter was dis- 
pleased with ^sculapius, the son of Apollo, for 
having, by the art of medicine, restored a dead 
man to life : but concealing his indignation, be- 
cause the action in itself was pious and illustri- 
ous, he secretly incensed the Cyclops against 
him, who, without remorse, presently'slew him 
with their thunder-bolts: in revenge whereof, 
Apollo, with Jupiter's connivance, shot them all 
dead with his arrows* 

EXPLANATION. 

This fable seems to point at the behav\o^ix cil 
princes, who having cruel, bloody, ^xA qt^y^^'v 
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sive ministers, first punish and displace them ; 
but afterwards, by the advice of Tell us, that is, 
some earthly-minded and ignoble person, employ 
them again, to serve a turn, v^hen there is occa- 
sion for cruelty in execution, or severity in ex- 
action : but these ministers being base in their 
nature, whet by their former disgrace, and well 
aware of what is expected from them, use 
double diligence in their office ; till proceeding 
unwarily, and over-eager to gain favour, they 
sometimes from the private nods, and ambigu- 
ous orders of their prince, perform some odious 
or execrable action : When princes, to decline 
the envy themselves, and knowing they shall 
never want such tools at their beck, drop them, 
and give them up to the friends and followers of 
the injured person ; thus exposing them, as sa- 
crifices to revenge and popular odium: whence 
with great applause, acclamations, and good 
wishes to the prince, these miscreants at last 
meet with their desert. 
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VII. 
THE FABLE OP THE GIANTS' SISTER; 

EXPLAINED OF PUBLTC DETRACTION. 

THE poets relate, that the giants, produced 
from the earth, made war upon Jupiter, and the 
other gods; but were repulsed and conquered 
by thunder: whereat the earth, provoked, 
brought forth Fame, the youngest sister of the ^ 
giants, in revenge for the death of her soin. I ty-V^ 

EXPLANATION. 

The meaning of the fable seems to be this : 
The earth denotes the nature of the vulgar, 
who are always swelling, and rising against their 
rulers, and endeavouring at changes. This dis- 
position getting a fit opportunity, breeds rebels 
and traitors; who, with impetuous rage, threaten 
and contrive the overthrow and destruction of 
princes. 

And when brought under and subdued, the 
same vile and restless nature of the people, im- 
patient of peace^ produces rumours, detractions, 
slanders, libels, &c. to blacken those in authori- 
ty : so that rebellious actions, and seditious ru- 
mours differ not in origin and stock, but only as 
it were in sex ; treasons, and rebellions, being the 
brothers ; and scandal, or detraction, the sister. 
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VIII. 

THE FABLE OF TYPHON; 

EXPLAINED OF REBELLION. 

THE fable runs, that Juno, enraged at Jupi- 
ter's bringing forth Pallas without her assistance, 
incessantly solicited all the gods and goddesses, 
that she might produce without Jupiter : and 
having by violence and importunity obtained the 
grant, she struck the earth, and thence immedi- 
ately sprung up Typhon, a huge and dreadful 
monster, whom she committed to the nursing of 
a serpent. As soon as he was grown up, this 
ixlon^ter waged war on Jupiter, and taking him 
prisoner in the battle, carried him away on his 
shoulders, into a remote and obscure quarter: 
and there cutting out the sinews of his hands 
and feet, he bore them off, leaving Jupiter be- 
hind miserably maimed and mangled. 

But Mercury afterwards stole these sinews 
from Typhon, and restored them to Jupiter. 
Hence, recovering his strength, Jupiter a^in 
pursues the monster; first wounds him with a 
stroke of his thunder, when' serpents a^rose from 
the blood of the wound : and now the monster 
being dismayed, and taking to flight, Jupiter 
next darted Mount iEtna upon him, and crush- 
ed him with the wei^t. 
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EXPLANATION. 

This fable seems designed to express the vari- 
ous fates of kings, and the turns that rebellions 
sometimes take^ in kingdoms. For princes may 
be justly esteemed married to their states, as Ju- 
piter to Juno : but it sometimes happens, that 
being depraved by long wielding of the scepter, 
and growing tyrannical, they would engross all 
to themselves ; and slighting the counsel of their 
senators and nobles, conceive by themselves; 
that is, govern according to their own arbitrary 
will and pleasure. This inflames the people, 
and makes them endeavour to create and set up 
some head of their own. Such designs are ge- 
nerally set on foot by the secret motion and in- 
stigation of the peers and nobles ; under whose 
connivance the common sort are prepared for 
rising: whence proceeds a swell in the state, 
which is appositely denoted by the nursing of 
Typhon. This growing posture of aflfairs is fed 
by the natural depravity, and malignant disposi- 
tion of the vulgar, which to kings is an envenom- 
ed serpent. And now the disaffected uniting 
their force, at length break out into open rebel- 
lion, which, producing infinite mischiefs, both 
to prince and people, is represented by the hor- 
rid and multiplied deioTm\X^ ^1 '^^^J'CkSscL^ nk^^ 
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his hundred heads, denoting the divided powers; 
his flaming mouths, denoting fire and devasta- 
tion ; his girdles of snakes denoting sieges and 
destruction ; his iron hands, slaughter and cruel- 
ty; his eagle's talons, rapine and plunder; his 
plumed body, perpetual rumours, contradictory 
accounts, &c. And sometimes these rebellions 
grow so high, that kings are obliged, as if carried 
on the backs of the rebels, to quit the throne, 
and retire to some remote and obscure part of 
their dominions, with the loss of their sinews, 
both of money and majesty. 

But if now they prudently bear this reverse 
of fortune, they may, in a short time, by the 
assistance of Mercury, recover their sinews 
again ; that is, by becoming moderate and af- 
fable; reconciling the minds and affections of 
the people to them, by gracious speeches, and 
prudent proclamations, which will win over tlie 
subject chearfully to afford new aids and sup- 
plies, and add fresh vigour to authority. But 
prudent and wary princes here seldom incline to 
try their fortune by a war, yet do their utmost, 
by some grand exploit, to crush the reputation 
of the rebels : and if the attempt succeeds, the 
rebels, conscious of the wound received, and 
distrustful of their cause, first betake them- 
seJves to broken and empty l\iTea\&,\\>iL^\Ja&\\\^- 
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sings of serpents ; and next, when matters are 
* grown desperate, to flight. And now, when 
they thus begin to shrink, it is safe and season- 
able for kings to pursue them with their forces, 
and the whole strength of the kingdom; thus ef- 
fectually quashing and suppressing them, as it 
were by the weight of a mountain. 



IX. 

THE FABLE OF ACHELOUS; 

EXVLAINSD OF WAR, BY INVASION. 

THE ancients relate, that Hercules and Ache- 
lous being rivals in the courtship of Deianira, 
the matter was contested by single combat : when 
Achelous having transformed himself, as he had 
power to do, into various shapes, by way of 
trial; at length, in the form of a fierce wild 
bull, prepares himself for the fight : But Her- 
cules still retains his human shape, engages 
sharply with him, and m the issue broke off one 
of the bull's l^oms ; and now Achelous in great 
pant and fright, to redeem his horn, presents 
Hercules with the comu-copia. 

EXPLANATION. 

This &ble relates to military expeditions and 
preparations : for the ^te^^x^NXorcL ^1 ^"^ ^xj^^^ssfc 
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defensive side, here denoted by Achelous, ap- 
pears in various shapes, v^hilst the invading side 
has ^t one simple form ; consisting either in an 
army, or perhaps a fleet. But the country that 
expects the invasion, is employed infinite ways; 
in fortifying towns, blockading passes, rivers, 
and ports ; raising soldiers ; disposing garrisons ; 
building and breaking down bridges ; procuring 
aids; securing provisions, arms, ammunition, 
&c. So that there appears a new face of things 
every day ; and at length when the country is 
sufficiently fortified and prepared, it represents 
to the life, the form, and threats of a fierce, 
fighting bull. 

On the other side, the invader presses on to 
the fight, fearing to be distressed in an enemy's 
country. And if after the battle he remains 
master of the field, and has now broke, as it 
were, the horn of his enemy, the besieged, of 
course, retire inglorious, afirighted, and dis- 
mayed, to their strong-hold ; there endeavour- 
ing to secure themselves, and repair their 
strength ; leaving, at the same time, their coun- 
try a prey to the conqueror : which is well ex- 
pressed by the Amalthean horn, or comu^copia. 



X. 

THE FABLE OF DADALUS; 



THE ancients have left us a description of 
mechaoical skill, industry, and curious arts con- 
verted toill usee, in the person of Dfedalus; a 
most ingenious but execrable artist. This D»- 
dalus was banished for the murder of his brother 
artist, and rival; yet found a kind reception in 
bis banishment, from the kings and states where 
he came. He raised many incomparable edi- 
fices to the honour of the gods, and invented 
many new contrivances for the beautifying and 
ennobling of cities and public places; but still 
he was most famous for wicked inventions, A- 
mong the rest he contrived the engine for satis- 
fying the monstrous lust of Pasiphae with a bull ; 
wherein, by his abominable industry and destruc- 
tive genius, he assisted to the fatal and in&mous 
production of the monster Minotaur; that de- 
vourer of promising youths. And then, to cover 
one mischief with another, and provide for the 
security of this monster, he invented and built 
a labyrinth ; a work infamous for its end and 
design, but admirable and ^Tod\^nKa^i»^tx.«»&. 
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workmanship. After this, that he might not 
only be celebrated for wicked inventions, but be 
sought after, as well for prevention, as for in- 
struments of mischief, he formed that ingenious 
device of his clue, which led directly through all 
the windings of the labyrinth. This Daedalus 
was persecuted by Minos, with the utmost seve- 
rity, diligence, and enquiry ; but he always found 
refuge and means of escaping. Lastly, endea- 
vouring to teach his son, Icarus, the art of fly- 
ing, the novice trusting^ too much to his wings, 
fell from his towering flight and was drowned in 
the sea. 

EXPLANATION. 

The sense of the fable runs thus. It first 
denotes envy; which is continually upon the 
watch, and strangely prevails among excellent 
artificers; for no kind of people are observed 
to be more implacably and destructively envious 
to one another than these. 

In the next place, it observes an impolitic and 
improvident kind of punishment inflicted upon 
Daedalus, that of banishment; for good work- 
men are gladly received every where: so that 
banishment to an excellent artificer, is scarce 
Mnjrptmishm^t at all ; v)VieTett;& otkev conditions 
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of life cannot easily flourish from home. For 
the admiration of artists is propagated and in- 
creased among foreigners and strangers ; it being 
a principle in the minds of men, to slight and 
despise the mechanical operators of their own 
nation. 

The succeeding part of the fable is plain, con- 
cerning the use of mechanic arts, whereto hu- 
man life stands greatly indebted ; as receiving 
from this treasury numerous particulars for the 
service of religion, the ornament of civil society, 
and the whole provision and apparatus of life ; 
but then the same magazine supplies instruments 
of lust, cruelty, and death. For, not to men- 
tion the arts of luxury and debauchery, we 
plainly see how far the business of exquisite poi- 
sons, guns, engines of war, and such kind of 
destructive inventions, exceeds the cruelty and 
barbarity of the minotaur himself. 

The addition of the labyrinth contains a beau- 
tiful allegory, representing the nature of me- 
chanic arts in general : for all ingenious and ac- 
curate mechanical inventions may be conceived 
as a labyrinth, which, by reason of their subtil- 
ty^ intricacy, crossing, and interfering with one 
another, and the apparent resemblances they 
have among themselves, scarce any power of the 
judgment can unravel^ and distinguish; %p that 
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they are only to be understood and traced by the 
clue of experience. * 

It is no less prudently added, that he who in- 
vented the windings of the labyrinth, should also 
shew the use and management of the clue : for 
mechanical arts have an ambiguous or double 
use ; and serve as well to produce as to prevent 
mischief and destruction ; so that their virtue al- 
most destroys or unwinds itself. 

Unlawful arts, and indeed frequently arts 
themselveis, are p^vecuted by Minos, that is, 
by laws, which prohibit and forbid their use 
among the people: but notwithstanding this, 
they are hid, concealed, retained, and every 
where find reception and sculking-places ; a 
thing well observed by Tacitus of the astrolo- 
gers and fortune-tellers of his time. ** These," 
says he, " are a kind of men that will always 
be prohibited, and yet will always be retained 
in our city. 

But lastly, all unlawful and vain arts, of what 
kind soever, lose their reputation in tract of 
time; grow contemptible and perish, through 
their over-confidence, like Icarus, being com- 
monly unable to perform what they boasted. 



* In this light we are to consider all the furniture and ap- 
paratus of Shops, Warehouse^ and fiia^jazlnes. 
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And to say the trajb, soch arts are better sup- 
pressed by their own vain pretensions, thao 
diecked or restrained by tbe bridle of laws.f 



THE FABLE OF PAN. 



THE ancients liave with great exactness, 
delineated universal nature, under the person of 
Pan. They -leave his origin doubtful: some 
asserting him the son of Mercury; and others 
tbe common offspring of all Penelope's suitors. 
The latter supposition doubtless occasioned 
some later writers to entitle this ancient fable, 
Penelope: a thing frequeutly practised, whea 
the earlier relations are applied to more tnodero 
characters and persons; though sometimes with 
great absurdity and ignorance ; as in the present 
case : for Pan was one of the aucientest gods, 

* The author'i EuByi are writings nearly af tbe lame 
kind with tbepreseni, I bough more reserved, and guarded. 
Indeed be seems scarce any nhere to speak his sentimenti 
with^io great freedom and perspicuity, as under the pre- 
teit or intenlioTt of eiplaining these ancient iablet ; for 
wliich reason, this piece may deserre to be tbe More md, 
by luch as desire to understand tbe rest of hi) worki. 
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and long before the time of Ulysses : besides, 
Penelope was venerated by antiquity for her ma- 
tronal chastity. A third sort will have him the 
issue of Jupiter and Hybris, that is reproach. 
But whatever his origin was, the destinies are al- 
lowed his sisters. 

He is described by antiquity with pyramidal 
horns, reaching up to heaven, a rough and shag- 
gy body, a very long beard, of a biform figure, 
human above, half brute below, ending in goat's 
feet. His arms, or ensigns of power, are, a pipe 
ill his left hand, composed of seven reeds ; in his 
right a crook ; and r he wore for his mantle a 
leopard's skin. 

His attributes and titles were, the god of 
hunters, shepherds, and all the rural inhabitants ; 
president of the mountains ; and after Mercury 
the next messenger of the gods. He was also 
held the leader and ruler of the nymphs, who 
continually danced and frisked about him, at- 
tended, with the Satyrs, and their, elders the 
Sileni. He had also the power of striking ter- 
rors, especially such as were vain and supersti- 
tious: whence they came to be called panic 
terrors. 

Few actions are recorded of him, only a prin- 
cipal one is, that he challenged Cupid at wrest- 
ling, and was worsted. He also catched the 
^axit Typhon in a net, and held him fast. They 
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relate farther of him, that when Ceres growing 
disconsolate for the rape of Proserpine, hid her- 
self, and all the gods took the utmost pains to 
£nd h^r, by going out different ways for that 
purpose, Pan, only had the good fortune to meet 
her, as he was hunting, and discovered her to 
the rest. He likewise had the assurance to 
rival Apollo in music; and in. the judgment of 
Midas was preferred ; but the judge had, though 
with great privacy and secrecy, a pair of asses 
ears fastened on him for his sentence. - . 

There is very httle said of his amours ^ which 
may seem strange among such a multitude of 
gods, so profusely amorous. ' He is o&ly reporb^ 
ed to have been very fond of Echo, who was also 
esteemed his wife; and one nymph more^ called 
Syrinx, with the love of whom Cupid inflamed 
him for his insolent challenge. 

Lastly, Pan had no descendant; which also, 
is a wonder, when. the male gods were so. ex-: 
tremely prolific ; only he was the reputed father 
of a servant girl, called iambe, who used to di-^ 
vert strangers with her ridiculous prattling 
stories. . . , 

This fable is perhaps the noblest of all antir 
quity ; and pregnant with the mysteries and se- 
crets of nature. Pan, as the name imports, re- 
presents the universe, about whose origin there 
are two opinions^ viz ; that it either spruog from 

1^ 
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ll0rGuiy, that is, the divioe word, according te 
the 9cnpt\iTe», and philosophical divides: or 
from the confused seeds of things. For they 
who allow only one beginning of all things, ei^ 
tber ascribe it to God ; or if they suppose a ma- 
terial b^inning, acknowledge it to be various in 
ill powers ; so that the whole dispute comes to 
these two points, viz. either that nature pro* 
ceeds from Mercury, or from confused mixture, 
according to the fable. "^ 

The third origin of Pan seems borrowed by 
the Greeks from the Hebrew mysteries, either by 
means of the Egyptians, or otherwise ; for it re* 
lates to the state of the world, not in its first 
creation, but as made subject to death and cor« 
ruption after tbe fall : and in this state it was, 
and remains the offspring of God and sin, or 
Jupiter and reproach. And therefore these 
three several accounts of Pan's birth may seem 
true, if duly distinguished in respect of things 
and times. For this Pan, or the universal na- 
ture of things, which we view and contemplate, 
had its origin from the divine word, and confus- 
ed matter, first created by God himself; with 



* Namque canebat uti magnum per inana coacta 
Semina terrarumque animaeque marisque fuissent ; 
£t liquidi siniul ignis ; & his exordia primis 
Omnia^ & ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis 
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the subsequent introdaction of nn, and coiiw* 
qnently corraptioii. 

The destinies, or the natures and fates of 
things, are justlj mode Pan's sisters; as the 
chain of natural causes links together tbe rise, 
duration, and corruption ; the exaltation, dege- 
neration, and workings ; the processes, the ef- 
fects, and changes, of all that can any way hap- 
pen to things. 

Horns are given him, broad at the roots, but 
narrow and sharp a-top, l)ecaase the nature of 
all tbings aeem ;pyramidal : for individuals are 
infinite ; but being collected into a variety of 
species, they rise up into kinds ; and these again 
asceud, and are contracted into generals ; till 
at length nature may seem collected to a point 
And no wonder if Pan's horns reach to the hea- 
vens, since the sublimities of nature, or abstract 
ideas, reach in a manner to things divine : for 
there is a short and ready passage from metaphy- 
sics to natural theology. 

Pan's body, or the body of nature, is, witb 
great propriety and elegance, painted shaggy 
and hairy ; as representing the rays of things : 
for rays are as the hair, or fleece of nature ; and 
more or less worn by all bodies. This evidently 
appears in vision; and in all effiscts or opera- 
tions at a distance : for whatever operates thus, 
i3 
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may be properly said to emit rays.* But par^ 
ticularly the beard of Pan is exceeding long ; be- 
cause the rays of the celestial bodies penetrate 
and act to a prodigious distance : and the sun 
hiixiself, when clouded on its upper part, ap- 
pears to the eye bearded. 
-. Again, the body of nature is justly described 
biform. because of the difference between its su- 
perior or inferior parts ; as the former, for their 
beauty, regularity . of; motion, and influence 
oyer . the earth, may be properly represented by 
the human figure ; and the latter, because of 
their disorder, irregularity, and subjection to the 
celestial bodies, are by the brutal. . 'i'his biform 
figure also represents the participation of oiie 
species with another ; for there appear to be 
no simple natures ; but all participate, or con- 
sist of two : thus man has somewhat of the 
brute, the brute somewhat of the plant, the 
plant sqmewhat of die mineral; so that all na- 
tural bodies have really two faces ; or consist of 
'-^superior and an inferior species. , 



* This is always supposed the case in vision ; so that the 
mathematical demonstrations in optics, proceeded upon 
it. And hence we may the better understand the meaning 
of the author, when he mentions as he frequently does, the 
rays of things. 
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There lies a curious all^ory in the making of 
Pan goat-footed; on account of the motioa of 
ascent which the terrestrial bodies have towards 
the air aud heavens : for the goat is a clambcTr 
ing creature, that delights m climbing up locks 
and precipices: and in the same manner, the 
matters destined to this loner globe strongly af- 
fect to rise upwards ; as appears from the clouds 
and meteors. 

Pan's arms, or the ensigns he bears in hii 
hands, are of two kinds j the one an emblem of 
harmony, the other of empire. His pipe, com- 
posed of seven reeds, plainly denotes the con- 
sent and harmony, or the concords and discords 
of things, produced by the motion of the seven 
planets. His crook also contains a £ne repre- 
sentation of the nays of nature ; which are part- 
ly strait, and partly crooked : thus the staff hav- 
ing an extraordinary bend towards the top, de- 
notes, that the works of divicke Providence are 
generally brought about by remote means, or in 
a circuit ; as if somewhat else were intended, ra- 
ther than the effect produced, as in the sending 
of Joseph into Egypt, &c. So Ukewise in hu- 
man government, they who sit at the helm, ma- 
nage and win^Tbe people more successfully, by 
pretext and oblique courses, than they could by 
such as are direct and strait; so that in e&ct 
all sceptres are crooked a-top. 
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Pan's mantle, or cloathing, is with great inge- 
nuity made of a leopard's skin ; because of the 
spots it has : for, in Kke manner, the heavens 
are sprinkled with stars, the sea with islands, the 
€arth with flowers, and almost each particular 
thing is variegated, or wears a mottled coat. 

TThe office of Pan could not be more lively ex- 
pressed, than by making him the god of hun-> 
ters : for every natural action, every motion and 
process, is no other than a chace : thus arts and 
sciences hunt out their works; and human 
schemes and counsels, their several ends : and 
all living creatures either hunt out their ali« 
ment, pursue their prey, or seek their pleasures ; 
and this in a skilful and sagacious n>anner. 
He is also stiled the God of the rural inbabi-* 
tants ; because men in this situation live more 
according to nature, than they do in cities and 
courts; which corrupt them with effeminate 
arts. He is likewise particularly stiled Presi- 
dent of the mountains, because in mountains 
and lofty places, the nature of things lies more 
.open and exposed to the eye and the under- 
standing.^ 

In his being called the messenger of the gods. 



• Particularly the meteors ' and celestial bodies ; whence 
observatories for astronomy, meteorology, &c. See the au- 
thor's New Atlantis. 
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next bAbt Mercniy, ties a divine allegory ; u, 
next after tbe word of God, tlie image of tbe 
world is tbe herald of the divioe power and vu- 
dom ; according to tbe expreision of the Psal^ 
miat: " The beaveDS declare tbe glory of God. 
" and the firmament sheweth bis handy-works," 

Pan is delighted nith the coiDpaay of the 
nymphs ; tliat is, the souls of all living creatures 
are the delight of the world ; and he is properly 
called tbeir governor, because each of tbem fol- 
lows its own nature as a leader; and all dance 
about their own respective rings, with infinite 
variety, and never-ceasing motion. And with 
these continually join the Satyrs and Sileni, that 
is. Youth and Age ; for all things liave a kind 
of yonng, cbearful, and dancing time ; and again 
their time of slowness, tottering, and creeping. 
And whoever, in a true light considers the mo- 
tions and endeavours of both these ages, like 
another Democricus, nill perhaps find them as 
odd and strange, as the gesticulations and antic 
moUons of the Satyrs and Silenu 

The power he bad of striking terrors, contains 
a very sensible doctrine; for nature has implant- 
ed fear in all living creatures ; as well to keep 
them from risquing their lives, as to guard against 
injuries and violence : and yet this nature, or 
passion keeps not its bounds; but with Just and 
profitable fears always mixes such as are vain 
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and senseless; so that all things, if we could 
see their insides, would appear full of panic ter- 
rors. Thus mankind, particularly the vulgar, 
labour under a high degree of superstition; 
which is nothing more than a panic dread that 
principally reigns in unsettled and troublesome 
times. 

The presumption of Pan, in challenging Cupid 
to the conflict, denotes that matter has an appe- 
site, and tendency to a dissolution of the world ; 
and falling back to its fii'st chaos again ; unless 
this depravity and inclination were restrained 
and subdued by a more powerful concord and 
agreement of things, properly expressed by love 
or Cupid : it is therefore well for mankind, and 
the state of all things, that Pan was thrown and 
conquered in the struggle.* 

His catching and detaining Typhon in the net, 
requires a similar explanation; for whatever 
vast and unusual swells, which the word Typhon 
signifies, may sometimes be raised in nature, as 

* These kind of explanations may appear like forced ao- 
commodationSi to hasty and juvenile minds: but perhaps 
-will have a greater effect upon sober and philosophical na- 
tures, versed in the knowledge of men and things. It certain- 
ly requires a knowledge of history, depth in philosophy, and 
a mature judgment, to discover the origin, the intention^ 
and use of the ancient mythology. See the author's Cri- 
tique upon the subject, prefixed to the Sapientia Veterum. . 
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in the sea, the clouds, the earth, or the like; yet 
nature catches, entangles, and bplds all such out- 
rages and insurrections in her inextricable net, 
wove as it were of adamant* 

That part of. the fable, which attributes the 
discovery of lost Ceres to Pan, whilst he was 
hunting ; a happiness denied the other gods, 
though they diligently and expressly sought her, 
contains an exceeding just and prudent admoni- 
tion ; viz. that we are not to expect the disco- 
very of things useful in common life, as that of 
corn denoted by Ceres, from abstract philoso- 
phies ; as if these were the gods of the first or- 
der ; no, not though you used your utmost en- 
deavours this way ; but only from Pan, that is a 
sagacious experience and general knowledge of 
nature ; which is often found, even by accident, 
to stumble upon such discoveries, whilst the pur- 
suit was directed another way. 

Xlie. event of his contending with Apollo in 
music, affords us an useful instruction, that may 
help to humble the human reason and judgment, 
which is too apt to boast, and glory in itself. 
There seems to be two kinds of harmony ; the 
one of divine Providence, the other of human 
reason : but the government of the world, the 
administration of its affiEurs, and the more secret 
divine judgments, sound harsh and dissonant to 
human ears, or human judgment; and though 
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this ignoratice be justly rewarded with 
ears ; yet they are put on and wore, not openly, 
but with great secrecy : nor is the deformity of 
the thing seen or observed by the vnlgar. 

We must not find it strange if no amours are 
related of Pan, besides his marrbge with Echo; 
for nature enjoys itself^ and in itself all other 
things : he* that loves, desires enjoyment ; bat 
in profusion there is no room for desire.: and 
therefore Pan, remaining content with irimsel( 
has no passion, unless it be for discourse, which 
is well shaidowed out by Echo, or talk ; or when 
it is more accurate, by Syrinx, or writing,* 
But Echo makes a most excellent wife for Pan, 
as being no other than genuine philosophy, 
which faithfully repeats his words : or only tran- 
scribes exactly as nature dictates ; thus repre- 
senting the true image and rejection of the 
world, without adding a tittle.f 

It tends also to the support and perfection of 
Pan or nature, to be without offspring ; for the 
world generates in its parts, and not in the way 



• Observe that Syrinx, fignifies a reed, or the ancient 
pen. 

t The author always endeavours to place hiraseff in this 
titnation, and accordrnglj calls himself, and is called^ by' 
others, the secretary of nature. See Sir Henry Wotton'f' 
Letter to the liOrd Bacon, in the Reliquiae Wottonianisi, 
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0{ a whole ; as wanting a body external to it- 
self, wherewith to generate. 

Lastly, for the 8up]X)secl or spurious prattling 
daughter of Pan, it is an excellent addition to 
tJie iabUj and aptly represents the talkative phi- 
losophies that have at all times been stirring, 
and filled the world with idle tales : being ever 
barren, empty, and servile; though sometimes 
indeed diverting and entertaining; and some- 
times again, troublesome and importunate.^ 



THE FABLE OF PEBSEUS. 

SXPLAIVED OF THE PREPARATION AND CONDUCT NECE8- 

8ART TO WAR. 

THE fable relates, that Perseus was dispatch- 
ed from the east by Pallas, to cut off Medusa's 
head, who had committed great ravage upon the 
people of the west : for this Medusa was so dire 
a monster, as to turn into stone all those who 
but looked upon her. She was a Gorgon, and 

■ 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■■' ■ ■ ■ ■ .1 ■ . ■ - ■ 

* After reading the explanation, it may be proper to read 
the fable again ; which makes the conformity appear so 
greats that one can scarce help believing^ or at least wish- 
ing* the things drawn out of it by the author* were original- 
ly intended by the contriFer. But of thi«, in general* see 
more in the Critique prefixedt 
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the only mortal one of the three ; the other two 
being invulnerable. Perseus therefore prepar- 
ing himself for this grand enterprize, had presents 
made him from three of the gods : Mercuiy 
gave him wings for his heels ; Pluto, a helmet ; 
and Pallas a shield and a mirror. But though 
he was now so well equipped, he posted not di- 
rectly to Medusa, but first turned aside to the 
Grese^ who were half-sisters to the Gorgons. 
These Greae were grey-headed, and like ol4' wo- 
men from their birth ; having among them all 
three but one eye, and one tooth ; which, as they 
had occasion to go out^ they each wore by turns ; 
and laid them down again upon coming back. 
This eye and this tooth they lent to Perseus ; 
who now judging himself sufficiently furnished, 
he, without farther stop, flies swiftly away to 
Medusa ; and finds her asleep. But not ventur- 
ing his eyes, for fear she should awake, he turned 
his head aside, and viewed her in Pallas's mir- 
ror: and thus directing his stroke, cut off, her 
head : when immediately, from the gushing blood, 
there darted Pegasus winged. Perseus now in- 
serted Medusa's head into Pallas's shield : which 
thence retained the faculty of astonishing and 
benumbing all who looked on it. 

This fable seems invented to shew the prudent 
method of chusing, undertaking, and conducting 
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a war ; and accordingly lays down three useful 
precepts about it, as if they were the precepts of 
Pallas. 

The first is, that no prince should be over- 
solicitous to subdue a neighbouring nation : for 
the method of enlarging an empire, is very 
different from that of increasing an estate. Re- 
gard is justly had to contiguity, or adjacency, in 
private lands and possessions; but in the et- 
.tending of empire, the occasion, the facility, 
and advantage of a war, are to be r^arded in- 
stead of vicinity. It is certain that the Romans, 
at the time they I stretched but little beyond Li- 
guria to the west, had by their arms subdued the 
provinces as far as Mount Taurus to the east. 
And thus Perseus readily undertook a very long 
expedition even from the east to the extremities 
of the west. 

The second precept is, that the cause of the 
war be just and honourable; for this adds ala- 
crity both to the soldiers and the people who 
find the supplies : procures aids, alliances, and 
numerous other conveniencies. Now there is no 
cause of war more just and laudable, than the 
suppressing of tyranny ; by which a people- are 
dispirited, benumbed, or left without life and 
vigour, as at the sight of Medusa. 

Lastly, it is prudently added, that as there 
were three of the Gorgons, who represent war^ 
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Perseus singled ber out for his expedition tibat 
was mortal: which affords this precept, that 
such kind of wars should be chose, as may be 
brought to a conclusion, without pursuing vast 
and infinite hopes. 

Again, Perseus's setting out is extremely well 
adapted to his undertaking ; and in a manner 
commands success: he received di^>atch from 
Mercury, secrecy from Pluto, ^pd foresight from 
Pallas. It also contains an excellent all^oiy* 
that the wings given him by Mercury were for 
his heels, not for his shoulders ; because expe- 
dition is not so much required in the first prepar 
rations for war, as in the subsequent matters, 
that administer to Uie first ; for there is no error 
more frequent in war, than, after brisk prepara- 
tions, to halt for subsidiary forces, and effective 
supplies. 

The allegory of Pluto's helmet, rendering men 
invisible and secret, is sufficiently evident of it- 
self: but the mystery of the shield and the mir- 
ror lies deeper: and denotes, that not only a 
prudent caution must be had to defend, like the 
shield ; but also such an address and penetration, 
as may discover the strength, the motions, the 
counsels, and designs of the enemy; like thd 
mirror of Pallas. '* 

But tliough Perseus may now seem extremely 
well prepared, there still remains the most ixh- 
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porUnt thing of all : before he eaten npcm the 
war, he must of necessity consult the Grea. 
These Grex are treasons ; half, but degenerate 
■istersof the Goi^Ds; nho are representatives 
of wars : for wars are generous and noble: but 
treasons base and vile. The Gre» are elegantly 
described, as hoary-beaded, and like old womea 
from their birth; on account of the perpetual 
cares, fears, and trepidations attending traitors. 
Their force also, before it breaks out in op^i re- 
volt, consists either of an eye or a tooth; for all 
faction alienated from a state, is both watchful 
and biting : and this eye and tooth is, as it were 
common to all the disaffected ; because whatever 
they leam and know, is transmitted from one to 
another, as by the hands of faction. And for ^ 
the tooth, they all bite with the same; and cla- 
mour with one throat; so that each of tbem 
singly express^ the multitude. 

These Greze, therefore must be prevailed upon 
by Perseus, to lend huu their eye and th^ 
tooth ; the eye to give him indications, and make 
discoveries ; the toolb for sowing rumours, raisr 
ing envy, and stirring up the minds of the pcor 
pie. And when all these things are thus dis- 
posed and prepared, then follows the action of 
the war. 

He finds Medusa aaleep : for whoever under- 
takes a war with prudence,generally f^lls UPOO 
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the enemy unprepared, and nearly }n a state of 
security ; and here is the occasion for Pallas's 
mirror: for it is common enough, before the 
danger presents, to see exactly into the state 
and posture of the enemy ; but the principal use 
of the glass is, in the very instant of danger, to 
discover the manner thereof, and prevent con« 
sternation ; which is the thing intended by Per- 
seus's turning his head aside, and viewing the 
enemy in the glass.* 

Twoeflfects hfere follow the conquest : 1. the 
darting forth of Pegasus ; which evidently de- 
notes fame, that flies abroad, proclaiming the 
victory far and near. 2. The bearing of Medu- 
sa's head in the shield ; which is the greatest pos- 
sible defence and safeguard : for one gr^nd and 
men^orable enterprize, happily accomplished, 
bridles all the motions and attempts of the ene- 
my, stupefies disaffection, and quells commo- 
tions.f 



* Thus it is the excellence of a general, early to discover 
what turn the battle is likely to take : and looking prudent* 
ly behind, as well as before, to pursue a victory so as not 
to be unprovided for a retreat. 

t It may be observed of the explanation of these fables^ 
the author does not explain them in the way of a recluse ; 
but as a man who had been conversant In action, and knew 
the nature, secrete, and springs of public^as well as private 
transactions. . 
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THE FABLG OF DIONYSUS, OR BACCHUS. 



The fable runs, that Semele, Jupiter's mis- 
tress, having bound him by an inviolable oath to 
grant ber an unknowu request, desired he would 
embrace her in the same form and manner he 
used to embrace Juno : and the promise being 
irrevocable,* she was burnt to death with 
lightning in the performance. The embryo, 
however, was sewed up, and carried in Ju[Mter'B 
thigh, till the complete time of its birth : but the 
burtlien thus rendering the father lams, and giv- 
ing him pain, the child was thence called Diony- 
sus.f When born, he was committed, for some 
years, to be nursed by Proserpina; and when 
grown up, appeared witli such an effeminate 
face, that his sex seemed somewhat doubtful. 
Me also died, sud was buried for a time ; but af ' 
terwards revived. When a youth, he first io- 
troduced the cultivation and dressing of vines; 
the method of preparing wine; and taught the 

* Tha wjid hns sCTeral sigaifieBtioiu, according la ita 
dilTcieiil derivaciani ; but amoog the leil, it deaotu puo-. 
lent pain. 
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use thereof: whence becoming famous, he sub* 
dued the world, even to the utmost bounds of 
the Indies. He rode in a chariot drawn by 
tygers. There danced about him certain de- 
formed daemons called Cobali, &c. The muses 
also joined in his train. He married Ariadne, 
who was deserted by Theseus. The ivy was sa- 
cred to him. He was also held the inventor and 
institutor of religious rites and ceremonies ; but 
such as were wild, frantic, and full of corruption 
and cruelty. He had also the power of striking 
men with frenzies. Pentheus and Orpheus were 
torn to pieces by the frantic women at his orgied : 
the first for climbing a tree to behold tbeir out- 
rageous ceremonies, and the other for the music 
of his harp. But the acts of this god are much 
entangled and confounded with those of Ju- 
piter. 

This fable seems to contain a little system of 
morality ; so that there is scarce any better in- 
vention in all ethics. Under the history of 
Bacchus is drawn the nature of unlawful desire 
or affection, and disorder ; for the appetite and 
thirst of apparent good is the mother of all un- 
lawful desire, though ever so destructive ; and 
all unlawful desires are conceived in unlawful 
wishes or requests, rashly indulged or granted 
before they are well understood or considered, 
aad when the affection begjin^ Xo %tovi ^«xm^ thef 
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mother of it (the nature of good) is destroyed 
and burnt up by the heat. And whilst an ufl' 
lawful desire lies in the embryo, or'unripened in 
the miod, which is its father, and here repre- 
Bented by Jupiter, it is cherished and concealed, 
especially in the inferior part of the mind, cor- 
responding to the thigh of the body, whefe pain 
(witches and depresses the mind bo far as to ren< 
der its resotutionE and actions imperfect and lame. 
And even after this child of the mind is conlirna- 
ed, and gains strength by consent and habit, and 
comes forth into action, it must still be nursed 
by Proserpina for a time : that is, it skulks and 
hides its head in a clandestine manner, as it were ' 
tinder ground, till at length, when the checks 
of shame and fear are removed; and the requisite 
boldness acquired, it eilfaer assumes tlie pretext 
of some virtue, or openly despises iufaoiy. And 
it ia justly observed, that every vehement pas- 
sion appears of a doubtful sex, as having the 
strength of a man at first, but at last the impo- 
tence of a woman. It is also excellently added, 
that Bacchus died and rose again; for the affec- 
tions sometimes seem to die and be no more ; 
but there is no trusting them, even though they 
were buried, being always apt and ready to rise 
again whenever the occasion or object offers. 

That Bacchus should be the inventor of wioo 
carries a fine allegory with it; ioc evei^ ^fiJEKr 
tion is cunninir and su,\iti\e,va &£C£NeiVb&«.\>t^' 
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per matter to codrish and feed it ; and of all 
things known to mortals, wine is the most power- 
ful and effectual for exciting and inflaming pas- 
sions of all kinds, being indeed like a common 
fewel to them all. 

It is again with great elegance observed of 
Bacchus, that he subdued provinces, and under- 
took endless expeditions ; for the affections ne- 
ver rest satisfied with what they enjoy, but, with 
an endless and insatiable appetite, thirst after 
somewhat further. And tygers are prettily 
feigned to draw the chariot ; for as soon as any 
affection shall, from going on foot, be advanced 
to ride, it triumphs over rea£k>n, and exerts its 
cruelty, fierceness, and strength against all that 
oppose it. 

It has also humorously imagined, that ridicu- 
lous daemons should dance and frisk about this 
chariot; for every passion produces indecent, 
disorderly, interchangeable, and deformed mo- 
tions in the eyes, countenance, and gesture; so 
that the person under the impulse, whether of 
anger, insult, love, &c. though to himself he 
may seem grand, lofty, or obliging, yet in the 
eyes of others appears mean, contemptible, or 
ridiculous. 

The muses also are found in the train of Bac- 
chus; for there is scarce any passion without its 
art, scieDce, or doctrine to court and flatter it; 
but in this respect the indu\geviC€i oItqkcl ^1 ^- 
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jiius has greatly detracted from the majesty of 
the muees, who ought to be the leaders and , 
coDductors of human lifei and not the hand- 
maids of the passions. 

The allegory of Bacchus falling in love-with 
a cast mistress, is extremely noble ; for it is cer- 
tain that the affections always court and covet 
what has been rejected upon experience. And 
all those who by serving and indulging their pas- 
stoDB immediately raise ihe value of enjoyment, 
should know, that whatever they covet and pur- 
sue, whether riches, pleasure, glory, learning, or 
any thing else, they only pursue those things that 
have been forsaken, and cast off with contempt, 
by great numbers in all ages, after possession 
and experience had of them. 

Nor is it without a mystery that the ivy was 
eacred to Bacchus, and this for two reasons; 
lirst, because ivy is an evergreen, or flourishes 
in the winter; and aecoudly, because it winds 
and creeps about so many tilings, as trees, walls, 
and buildings, and raiiies itself above them. At 
to the first, eveiy passion grows fresh, strong, 
and vigorous by opposition and prohibition, as 
it were by a kind of contrast or antiperistasis, 
like the ivy in ihe winter. And for the second, 
the predominant passion of the mind throws it- 
self like the ivy, round all human actions, en- 
ttvinet all our resoIutioDs, and perpetually ad- 
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heres to^ and mixes itself in among, or (sven 
•overtops tfaiem. 

- And no wonder that superstitious rites and 
ceremonies are attributed to Bacchus, when ab- 
•inbst every ungovernable passion grows wanton 
and luxuriant in corrupt religions; uor again, 
that fury and frenzy should be sent and dealt 
-out by him, because every passion is a short 
frenzy ; and if it be vehement, lasting, and take 
deep root, it terminates in madness. And h^ice 
the allegory of Penthcus and Orpheus being torn 
to pieces is evident ; for every headstrong pas- 
sion is extremely bitter, severe, inveterate, and 
revengeful upon all curious enquiry, wholesome 
admonition, free counsel and persuasion. 

Lastly, the confusion between the persons of 
Jupiter and Bacchus will justly admit of an al- 
legory, because noble and meritorious actions 
may sometimes proceed from virtue, sound rea* 
son, and magnanimity, and sometimes agaon 
from a concealed passion and secret desire of 
ill, however they may be extolled and praised ; 
insomuch that it is not easy to distinguish be- 
twixt the acts of Bacchus and the acts of Ju« 
piter. 



THE END, y 

J. CUNDEE, PRINTER, 
IvyLant, 
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